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AN ACTOR ON AUDIENCES. 


\. 2 N excellent actor, Mr. Herbert Waring, has been 
informing the members of the Playgoers’ Club that 
when, some thirteen years ago, he first appeared before 
a London audience, that audience seemed, to his 
“* disturbed imagination,” to represent “‘ the epitome 
of all that is intellectual and hypercritical in the 
greatest city of the world.” He would not now 
fall into that blunder. Nay, so greatly has his 
opinion changed, that—putting aside the regular 
first-nighters, ‘‘ who are naturally far keener and more analytical 
than the average playgoer’’—he doubts whether an ordinary 
audience ought to be described as “‘ intellectual” at all. It is a 
fallacy, Mr. Waring thinks, that the theatre-going public has 
been “‘ educated up” to a higher level of appreciation than of 
yore. ‘‘ The intellectual calibre of our audiences has never been 
improved one whit by Ibsen or Pinero, or the whole phalanx of 
dramatists who have thought it incumbent on them to try to 
follow the lead of these great playwrights.” It is a habit with 
some to talk of ‘‘ booms” and “reactions” in connection with 
the stage of to-day. Mr. Waring believes in no such things. If 
The Sign of the Cross is a big pecuniary success, it is (he holds) 
because it is a well-made play, and proportionately liked, not 
because its theme is especially attractive, or because the Christian 
martyr is the fad of the moment. ‘‘ The popular taste,” says 
Mr. Waring, ‘‘ never sways, and never has swayed, from its old 
love of the healthy and the beautiful. In the long run it must 
have 





‘Fair passions and bountiful pities, 

And loves without stain.’” 
We gather that, in Mr. Waring’s view, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
was so popular, not because the public was enamoured of the 
woman with a past, but because the play was a fine one, and 
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interestedand impressed. ‘‘ Moreover, the woman with a past,” 
says Mr. Waring, “ will again be accepted by playgoers whenever 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray finds a worthy successor.” On this 
point we are inclined to agree with this representative actor. 
The great body of playgoers remains very much what it was. 
The number of educated and reflective theatre-lovers may have 
increased somewhat of late years; but, inthe main, the stage is 
supported by those who are best pleased when the drama 
proceeds upon old-fashioned lines. 

As a whole, however, Mr. Waring’s conception of the average 
audience is perhaps too pessimistic. He describes it as ‘‘ an 
unthinking and eminently gregarious animal, wanting in 
analysis.” It ‘‘ takes no heed,” he assures us, ‘‘ as to who is the 
author of the play that it is witnessing,” or, at least, not more 
than five per cent. of it knows the author’s name. Seventy-five 
per cent. are indifferent on the subject; fifteen per cent. believe 
the piece is by Mr. Pinervo, and the remaining five per cent. fancy 
it is by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. That is Mr. Waring’s belief, 
and, though it may be based upon fact, it strikes us as over-cynical 
as it stands. Your stalls and boxes may be led to the theatre 
by the fashion which remembers the name of the play, but 
forgets, or never knows, that of its author; but we doubt 
whether this is the case with pit, the dress circle, the upper 
boxes, and the gallery. Mr. Waring allows that at least the 
average audience knows and appreciates the cast of the play which 
it has come out to see. It knows the names of the actors, 
and has been drawn by them. ‘‘ It recognises its hero and heroine 
the moment he or she comes upon the stage, and rewards them 
with a round of applause.” Concerning this, Mr. Waring ex- 
pressed at the Playgoers’ Club an opinion which one would hardly 
have expected to receive from the mouth of a professional player. 
“Tt seems to me,” he observed, “‘ that this affectionate attitude of 
an audience towards actors who interest them must militate very 
greatly against the proper intellectual enjoyment of a play.” 
Nay, continued this outspoken artist, ‘“‘ I will say frankly that 
admiration for the actor and neglect of the author is a curse 
and a hindrance to the progress of the drama, while executive 
talent is given a wholly excessive value.” Mr. Waring is careful 
to repudiate the notion that he regards the actor’s craft as ‘‘ mean 
or unworthy ;” but he holds that “it is, or ought to be, entirely 
subservient to, and dominated by, the creative force of the 
author, and should occupy the second and not the first place in 
the mind of the audience.’ The fact is, of course, that when 
once the curtain has risen the actor must needs assert his sway. 
He captures in its entirety the imagination of the spectator, nor 
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do we see how this can be avoided. As Mr. Waring himself says, 
‘Things seen are mightier than things heard.” During a repre- 
sentation the player must of necessity shut out or obscure 
the playwright, who must be satisfied with the homage of the 
thinking few and the collection of his fees. 

Mr. Waring is, perhaps, a little inconsis tent in his estimate of 
the intellectual calibre of audiences. In one part of his address 
he accorded them ‘“‘unstinted praise for one very serviceable 
virtue—that of common sense.” They will detect in an instant, 
he said, a solecism or an absurdity which has wholly escaped the 
notice of anxiously-interested experts. Nay, ‘it is the audience 
which teaches the actor how to play his part. His best points 
are frequently not made until continual contact with the 
audience has developed them ; and it is this magnetic reciprocity 
between actor and audience which gives to a performance that 
smoothness and suggestive detail which is very often absent on 
a first night, no matter how carefully rehearsed a play may have 
been.” But if an audience is able to do all this is it not able to 
do still more? Mr. Waring will have it that ‘‘ the public cannot 
distinguish between the part and the actor—that is to say, they 
will give all their commendation to the interpreter of the good 
part, no matter how it may be played, while the poor patient 
player who is working his heart out over the bad part, and, 
perhaps, is entirely instrumental in keeping up the fabric of the 
play, is forgotten as soon as the curtain is down, and is sometimes 
voted a bore and a nuisance, if not designated a downright 
duffer.” This hardly coincides with our experience, or, we should 
say, with that of other habitwés of the theatre. Applause is 
naturally bestowed upon the sympathetic characters of a drama, 
but it does not follow, therefore, that the onlookers are not 
keenly appreciative of the skill exhibited in the portrayal of the 
unsympathetic persone. Your “villain” is hissed when he 
comes before the curtain, but that is the highest compliment an 
audience can bestow upon him. If by ‘“‘ bad” part Mr. Waring 
means simply one that is small or ungrateful, he may equally be 
assured that ability in the intrepretation of that réle does not 
go unnoted or unrewarded. 

Mr. Waring, by the way, upholds the right of audiences to 
express in the most emphatic manner their disapproval (if they do 
disapprove) of the entertainment submitted to them. ‘‘If they 
think that a piece on a first night does not come up to their 
expectations, let them hiss it by all means.”’ ‘‘ The production of 
a new play is the most tentative thing in the world ; no one, how- 
ever experienced, can foretell its value, and it is surely better to 
know the truth at once, even if the means of learning it are painful 
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for the moment.” On the other hand, it should be remembered 
that a first-night audience is an exceptional one, and by no 
means representative of the average audiences of which Mr. 
Waring speaks, and which are the mainstay of the stage. Many 
a play has lived, and lived long, after a first-night condemnation. 
With some other suggestions of Mr. Waring’s many will sym- 
pathise. He proposes ‘‘ some curtailment” of the “‘ deafening 
receptions ” sometimes offered to popular artists at premieres, and 
does so on the ground that they salute an artist as a conqueror 
‘‘ before he has fought his battle.” He wishes, too, that it were 
possible to abolish, once for all, the custom of calling actors and 
actresses, singly or in couples, in front of the curtain at the end of 
an act. Finally, he devoutly hopes that the day or night is not far 
distant when the cry of ‘‘ speech, speech!” from the front of the 
house will be heard no more. ‘ These little good-natured weak- 
nesses on the part of our audiences do, in my humble opinion, 
tend to lower our dignity.” Possibly some playgoers may lay 
these words to heart, though we fear that upon the ears of the large 
majority they will fall unheeded. That Mr. Waring should be 
severe upon the rudeness and ingratitude of those graceless persons 
who on a “souvenir ” night hiss the performers because they 
happen not to be satisfied with the ‘‘ souvenir,” is well enough. 
It should be observed, however, that these people are usually not 
regular theatre-goers, but disappointed roughs, and that the 
remedy lies in the hands of the managers themselves. Let the 
“souvenir” business be abolished. It has been carried to a 
regrettable extreme, and, if not checked at once, may debauch 
unduly the minds of the greedy and unscrupulous. 

Altogether, Mr. Waring’s address to the Playgoers’ Club was, 
it will be seen, at once frank and suggestive, revealing some 
interesting phases of the typical actor’s feeling in regard to the 
public for whom he works. We have shown that in some 
respects the discourse was inconsistent and over-pessimistic ; 
and, in conclusion, we would emphasise the danger on the part 
of a player or players of depreciating over-muck the intellectual 
equipment of playgoers. -Incidentally, Mr. Waring expresses 
his belief that The Benefit of the Doubt had so (comparatively) 
short a run because “‘ it made too great a demand on the mental 
faculties of the audience.” There is no occasion to believe 
anything of the kind. The general tone of the play was painful ; 
the acts were over-long; the last act was somewhat of an anti- 
climax. These facts alone afford a sufficient explanation of the 
failure of the work to attract the general public, and render 


unnecessary the assumption that that public did not understand 
what it condemned. 
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Portraits. 


MISS LILY HANBURY. 


OUSIN of Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Hanbury made her first 
appearance at the Savoy Theatre in 1888, on the same 
occasion as her relative; the play Pygmalion and Galatea, the 
part Myrine. That she had talent was evident at once; but it 
was evideht also that a course of severe training would be 
required to fit her for her profession. This necessary “ clipping 
and taming,” as Miss Mary Anderson has phrased it, she 
obtained when, after playing in two other revivals of Mr. Gilbert's 
plays, arranged for the purpose of introducing Miss Neilson to 
the public, she banished herself from London to set to work to 
gain experience and proficiency in the art of acting by a long 
provincial tour. She made good use of her time, as is shown by 
the fact that in 1890 Mr. Thorne gave her an engagement at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, and parts in Clarissa and Miss Tomboy. 
From Mr. Buchanan’s imitations of old comedy it was not a long 
step to melodrama pure and simple, and this step Miss Hanbury 
took by joining Mr. Wilson Barrett when he opened the New 
Olympic Theatre, and supporting him in The People’s Idol, a 
play which unfortunately belied its title by conspicuously failing 
to gain any considerable amount of popularity. Revivals of 
The Stranger and The Lights o’ London, and the production of 
The Acrobat, gave her useful opportunities for acquiring a certain 
breadth of style which very often can be picked up nowadays 
only in melodramatic plays. Then Miss Hanbury turned to a 
very different class of work, appearing as the young and 
fascinating widow in Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s clever little 
comedy, A Commission. It was as Lady Noeline in The Amazons 
that Miss Hanbury made her first really notable success. Then 
came her Mrs. Allingham, the jealous wife in The Benefit of 
the Doubt. The various sides of this character she brought out 
with wonderful skill, and it would be difficult to find any actress 
whose interpretation of the subtle moods and phases of a passion 
that hovers betwixt the regions of tragedy and comedy could 
have been cleverer or more complete. When the far too short 
run of this piece came to an end, Miss Hanbury was engaged by 
Mr. Alexander for The Prisoner of Zenda, in which she plays 
with stately grace the part of Madame de Mauban, a character 
giving her less scope for the display of her undoubted powers than 
either of the two just mentioned, in which she so conspicuously 
shone. ot 
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’ Che Round Cable. 


THE ETHICS OF PLAY-LICENSING, 
By RoBert BucHANAN. 


yl seems that the Licenser of Stage-Plays is beginning to 

exercise his prerogative. He has refused to “‘ pass” a very 
queer piece of modernity by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, and he has 
declined, after blessing Mr. Wilson Barrett and the Early 
Christians, to countenance a Biblical play called Joseph of Canaan, 
the objection being, I am told, not to Mrs. Potiphar, but to any 
sort of drama based on incidents in the Bible. I am delighted to 
find that the new Licenser really means business. The more 
he suppresses, and the more he bungles, the better for the future- 
of the theatre ; and the sooner he will soar away in fiery vapour 


from the nest which he is preparing in the manner of the con-. 
ventional phoenix. 

I know this Licenser; he comes from Fogland, where the 
Early Christian drama and the nude burlesque ladies come from. 
Early in the present year of grace he had submitted to him a 
four-act play, partly of my making, The New Don Quizote, and no 
sooner had he read it than he avowed that no power on earth 
would make him countenance its representation. No, I anticipate! 
He first summoned to a solemn conclave those supreme 
authorities on Art and Literature, my Lord Lathom and Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby Fane. Fortified with their opinion, whicle 
‘was even more adverse than his own, he refused the license ; 
but he at the same time intimated to Mr. Bourchier, a young: 
and innocent manager who had accepted the piece, that he might. 
consider an ‘‘ amended” version. With an artfulness wonderful 
in so virgin an impresario, Mr. Bourchier managed to discover 
where the offence lay ; for, mark you, Mr. Redford absolutely 
declined to give text or verse to the Authors, or, indeed, to advise 
them directly at all, because (so runs the official formula) ‘“ of 
authors as such”’ he, the Licenser, who has the power to strangle, 
and suffocate and pillory them, ‘‘ has no official cognisance!’” 
Well, I plucked up heart of grace, and sent in an “ amended ’”” 
version—a version so little amended that only an official in 
Fogland could have seen any difference. This version was 
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‘‘ passed,” and shortly afterwards the play was copyrighted by 
Mr. Bourchier at a matinée; so that The New Don Quizote, 
whatever its future fate may be, is duly licensed and franked as 
inoffensive by the Official Authority on Stage Morals. 

Meantime, a little contretemps had occurred. My friend Mr. 
Bourchier, uneasy at the failure of certain so-called ‘ sexual” 
plays, and feeling that the public was craving for livelier matter— 
that, in fact, the spirit of the Palais Royal and the genius of the 
gaudriole were more in request than serious dramatic work— 
suggested to me that he should postpone our play till the late 
autumn, and produce in the meantime something a little more 
skittish. To this postponement, as it contravened our agree- 
ment, I strongly objected, and I suggested as an alternative that 
Mr. Bourchier should pay us a forfeit and return our play; and 
I wish to add that, in acceding to my wishes, Mr. Bourchier acted 
in the handsomest possible manner, even to the extent of giving, 
free of charge, the copyright performance to which I have 
alluded. 

Now, I am not recording these purely personal concerns for 
the mere purpose of airing a grievance. I have a more philan- 
thropic object in view—that of letting less experienced dramatists 
know what pitfalls lie in their way, and how to avoid trouble in 
dealing with Mr. Redford. I can assure them, to begin with, 
that the new Licenser is a most liberal-minded man, a man with 
no small prejudices, a sunny go-as-you-please and take-it-easy 
sort of man. He does not object to Nudity, or to honest Horse- 
play ; he is charmed when comic artistes want political crackers, 
‘‘ party” crackers, to. let off; he will clap you on the 
shoulder if you eulogise Doctor Jim and insult General Booth ; 
if you want to describe drunkenness in drawing-rooms he will 
give you the benefit of the doubt ; if you desire to import frisky 
French farces, he will smile upon you amiably ; in short, he is a. 
thoroughly good fellow, a man of the world, like. Mr. Sparkler,. 
with ‘‘ no bigod nonsense about him.” What he will not endure 
(and here, I assure you, he is quite in touch with Lord Lathom,. 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, and Society in general) is anything: 
bordering on open indecency; and the most indecent thing in the 
official eye is any work implying that Go-as-you-please-but-let- 
institutions alone is not a motto for the thoughtful dramatist. You 
may grumble at this, as I did; but I assure you that Mr. Redford 
has public opinion with him, and that nine Able Editors out of 
ten would agree with him that discussion of social morality on 
the stage is in the worst possible taste. 

Now, to illustrate the state of things by my own case. I am 
not going to give away the plot of my piece—or rather our piece, 
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for, as I said, I have a partner. The subject was a rather strong 
one, but Mr. Redford did not object so much to that ; the heroine 
was not too virtuous, but naturally, after recent concessions, he 
could not object to that. The head and front of the offending 
was a Situation at the end of the third act, and that situation 
closely resembled, in everything but psychology, one licensed in 
the Maitre des Forges, The Ironmaster, and my own Lady Clare. 
A man marries a woman, and discovering, when they are alone 
together on the wedding night, that she does not love him, 
informs her that they must live apart and be ‘‘ husband and wife 
only in name,” until such time as she can care for him as a wife 
should care for her husband. He ges to his room, she retires to 
hers, and the curtain falls. 

There is nothing very new in this situation, as I tell it, and 
nothing, I feel, very shocking; but it was the nwance of the 
thing, the hidden enormity of the thing, the foul suggestiveness 
of the thing, that appalled Mr. Redford! The idea that any 
sane being, in our present state of Society, should pose as ‘‘ The 
Man who Wouldn’t ”’—perhaps, after all, that is the real objec- 
tion to Joseph of Canaan—was, to the official mind, atrociously 
and unutterably indecent. I cannot penetrate to the subtle 
recesses of the official mind. I have never dwelt in Fogland, 
where the Early Christian drama and the burlesque ladies come 
from ; but I am perfectly sure, all the same, that Mr. Redford 
was reckoning with his supporters, and that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred ‘‘ Society’ men, including his co-anthorities at the 
Lord Chamberlain’s, would agree with him in finding salacious- 
ness in that situation. J, of course, see no harm init; but I am not 
a Society man, and my morals have been dreadfully neglected. I 
am Philistine enough, indeed, to feel shocked sometimes 
by the go-as-you-please and dress-as-you-please vulgarities which 
delight Mr Redford. 

Now, for my Moral. Exile though I am from pure Society, 
I never write without one. 

The moral is : to amend the Licenser of Plays, short of abolish- 
ing him altogether, you must amend Fogland, amend Society, 
shame out of England the Satyr in a dress suit who finds filth 
and foulness in work which comes pure and wholesome from the 
artist’s brain; who sees in a noble, high-minded, and beautiful 
character, rejecting love by purchase, and holding marriage as a 
spiritual sacrament, only ‘‘ A Man who Wouldn’t;”’ who giggles 
and applauds when women, by indecent exposure, degrade their 
womanhood on the stage, and when men, by indecent and ribald 
attacks on men nobler than themselves, degrade their manhood. 
The Licenser of Plays only exists on the suffrages of this Satyr ; 
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he himself, the Licenser, is only a representative, an adum- 
bration, of the ignorance, the unintelligence, and the bigotry 
vf the great mass of Society. To reform him, to abolish 
him, you must reform and abolish much that is evil and detest- 
able in our national life. All great changes come from within, 
and it is within that our Morality, like our Religion, is corrupt. 
Meantime, the work of the playwright has to be degraded to the 
level of the so-called governing classes, who have neither soul nor 
ears for any real Drama at all. The New Don Quixote could be 
witnessed without a blush by the pure woman who sits this day 
on the Throne of England, or by any of her daughters or her 
granddaughters; but I am quite sure that it would have out- 
raged the morality of Lord Rochester or Charles II., and 
it is by that kind of morality that the modern dramatist has 
to be judged, and asphyxiated ! 


MISS KATE VAUGHAN. 
By JoHn HoLuiInGsHEAD. 


[* the course ot a few weeks a special performance will be 

given at the Gaiety Theatre, the scene of her chief triumphs, 
in honour of Miss Kate Vaughan. Nor can it be said that 
the tribute is in any way undeserved. Miss Vaughan has 
the merit of being the founder of a distinct school of dancing. 
Her style is a happy blending of the theatre and the ball-room. 
Delicate health always shut her out from the severe training 
of the Italian school, and the painful gymnastic exercises 
necessary to attain proficiency in point-dancing, pirouettes, and 
the various movements associated in the old days with the fame 
of Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, Lucile Grahn, and Taglioni, and in 
modern days with the stars of a hundred Alhambra ballets. 
The severe discipline and the mechanical appliances of Milan, 
Vienna, Moscow, and Paris were spared her, but she had the 
advantage of tuition in a place—the Grecian Saloon—where 
Therése Cushnie, Milano, Deulin, Flexmore, Boleno, M. Leclercq, 
Carlotta Leclercq, and many others had done much for pantomime 
and ballet-dancing by hard practice and instinctive talent. Their 
work was appreciated far beyond their narrow parochial limits. 
When Petipa left Her Majesty's Theatre—the high temple of 
the ballet in its palmiest days—his successor was Flexmore, who, 
like the famous Wieland, was merely a young man from Hoxton. 
Miss Vaughan’s mistress was Mrs. Conquest, a lady who 
turned out a number of promising pupils, and many of them 
became singers and actresses, and none of them rogretted their 
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ballet-girl education. It gave them ease and grace on the stage, 
while, as in the case of Madame Florence Lancia and Miss 
Marion Hood, it probably improved the strength of their voices, 

At the Gaiety Theatre Miss Vaughan made her first appear- 
ance with her own company of dancers, forming, with herself, a 
quartette, who visited several places every night on the “turn” 
system. They stepped in and out of the current burlesque—a 
version of the perennial Forty Thieves—when Mr. J. L. Toole 
was the leading companion of Miss Nelly Farren. Though the 
Kate Vaughan dance was called “the Parisian quadrille,” it 
was really our good old bogie friend the “‘ can-can,” got, as the 
sporting people say, by the First Empire out of the Revolutionary 
Carmagnole. That wretched English sham—that delusive fraud 
—called a “Licensing System” and its administrators being 
more alarmed at names than at facts and realities, the word 
“‘can-can”’ was discreetly dropped and the “Parisian quad- 
rille’’ put in its place. 

Miss Vaughan’s-first regular engagement at the Gaiety did not 
begin until the production of Little Don Cesar. She had just 
returned from Paris, after playing a prominent and eccentric 
pantomimic part in a piece by M. Gondinet at the Théatre des 
Variétés. Mr. J.L. Toole had gone to America, and his place 
was taken by Mr. Edward Terry ; Miss Farren remained, as she 
always was from the opening, a pillar of the theatre; Mr. E. W. 
Royce—a provincial “‘ find ’—was engaged, and thus the famous 
quartette was formed, which gambolled so well together for so 
many years, and contributed so much to the harmless ‘‘ gaiety 
of nations.” 

The happy peculiarity of this quartette was that no member 
interfered with any other member. They had all their separate 
and peculiar styles; they mixed like the well-selected ingredients 
of a salad, or the voices of a well-organised glee party. 
Burlesques were changed in name, costume, and music, but the 
quartette remained. It was not withered by age, nor was its 
infinite variety staled by custom. It doubtless grinned through 
a horse-collar, but the grin was pleasant, and the horse-collar 
was bright to look upon. What W. 8. Gilbert started was ably 
carried on by F. C. Burnand, Robert Reece, and Henry J. Byron. 

Miss Vaughan’s dancing soon become a feature of these 
burlesques. It was like nothing that had gone before it. The 
Italian school had become almost a tradition, as the Alhambra, 
owing to licensing difficulties, had become a theatre and not a 
music-hall; the idea of the serpentine dance had only been 
indicated by Donato, the one-legged dancer, and no one appeared 
to develop it: The “high-kicking” step—the pump-handle 
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movement—had been introduced by Miss Kiralfy, with her 
brothers Imrie and Bolossy, at the Alhambra, and this had been 
further popularised at the Islington Philharmonic by the young 
lady who was not ashamed to own the homely name of “‘ Wiry 
Sal.” Miss Vaughan turned her back on all these predecessors, 
and produced a dance which combined minuet, can-can, and 
waltz, with some of the harmonious body-movements which came 
originally from Egypt, through Africa and the Moors, into Spain, 
and are the most striking characteristics of Spanish dancing. A 
light form, great taste in dress—especially in lace—a lady-like 
manner, subdued action, no visible effort, pleasant ease, rhythm, 
lines of beauty—these were some of the elements of a Kate 
Vaughan pas seul. Her dancing would have delighted the 
sarcastic old lady of the last century who described the pointed 
efforts of the Prima Ballerina, when first introduced from Italy 
at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, as the stalking across 
the stage of a pair of compasses. 

As a member of the Gaiety company, Miss Kate Vaughan 
behaved as a distinguished pupil might behave in the greatest 
conservatoire in Europe. Her work was pleasantly done, without 
grumbling or fretful ambition ; she always showed the most loyal 
desire to aid the management at all times and at all seasons, and 
honestly earned, not only her honorarium, but the regard and 
friendship of her director. 


THE CLAQUE. 
By ArtHur Escort. 


N° little interest was lately excited in Paris by a statement, 

made by M. Fouquier, that the subsidised theatres there— 
the Frangais, the Grand Opéra, the Odéon, and the Opéra 
Comique—had finally decided to abolish the clague. Rumours 
to this effect have been rife at various times during the last 
twenty years. For a brief period, indeed, such a revolution in 
the theatrical world was actually effected at the Comédie 
Frangaise. Soon after the production of Les Fourchambault, in 
1878, two youths of the Ecole Polytechnique waited upon 
M. Perrin, the manager of the theatre. Their fellow-pupils had 
permission to remain out until midnight to see M. Augier’s new 
comedy, and wished to book a hundred and sixty seats. Nearly 
every place had been taken, but M. Perrin saw a means of 
extricating himself from the difficulty. ‘‘ The claque,” he said, 
“‘ occupies one hundred and thirty seats in the parterre. For once 
a comedy like Les Fourchambault can afford to do without their 
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support. Will you have the seats usually set apart forthem? As 
you will come in school dress, nobody will mistake you for the 
‘ chevaliers du lustre.’”’ On the following night the hundred and 
sixty came, M. Perrin being in the theatre to observe the result. 
He had good reason to be satisfied; the audience showed that it 
was quite able to see all the fine pointsin the play. So, wisely or 
unwisely, the manager put an end to the claque, which, however, 
had to be reinstated shortly afterwards. Even in France, it 
would seem, some old institutions can die hard, especially in the 
theatrical world. Nor, M. Fouquier to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is there any immediate prospect of the suppression of 
the claque. ‘‘On ena parlé,” writes a well-informed Parisian 
friend to The Theatre, ‘depuis longtemps, et on revient 4 ce 
sujet au moment de la saison morte; mais vous pouvez étre sur 
qu'il n’y a rien dans ces bruits.” — 

The claque, as was stated many years ago in these pages, 
would seem to have originated in ancient Rome, where it attained 
considerable dimensions. The privilege of applauding was granted 
to a private company under conditions previously agreed upon. 
The claqueurs—hand-clappers—are called juvenes by the later 
historians, and were led by curatores, who had the liberal 
remuneration of forty thousand sesterces. Suetonius informs us 
that in the reign of Nero there was a corps of about five thousand 
young men regularly trained up to the puffing profession. This 
supporting column was organised on the most approved military 
principles, the gradations of rank and duty being most delicate 
and elaborate. The plaudits were mainly of three kinds: bombus, 
or a long and low murmuring ; ¢estae, clapping with the hands ; 
imbrices, thunders of applause. Then there was a way they had 
of making crackers of their fingers, or uttering exclamations, or 
waving the flap of their togas as our dainty occupants of the 
dress-circle may be now seen doing with their playbills, their 
handkerchiefs, or their fans. The Emperor Aurelian even took 
the precaution to distribute among the people strips of cloth to 
take the place of the toga in the machinery of applause. Some 
idea may be formed of the extent to which the clague at certain 
periods was carried from the fact that whenever Nero condescended 
to appear on the stage all the spectators were expected to applaud 
on pain of death. 

In France, the claque, if it has never attained these formidable 
proportions, is none the less an institution of great importance ; 
and though its existence is well known, and although it pursues 
its calling with nearly the same publicity as a charitable society, 
no great public effort seems to have been made to counteract its 
influences and stampitout. But, indeed, fraud is never more suc- 
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cessful than when it is practised openly and unabashed. It is very 
strange, but people somehow will much more readily allow them- 
selves to be circumvented by the loud assertions and the familiar 
legerdemain of a Cheap John who regularly visits their fair, and 
whom they know to be acheat, than by the honest-sounding 
offer of a knave who essays to play the card-trick among them 
for the first time. In certain theatres as many as two complete 
companies of claqueurs have been known to be performing their 
functions at the same time. The scientific organisation of the 
claque as an Official and recognised institution, so to speak, is 
almost of equal date with the introduction of seats into the pit. 
Hired applauders, writes Andrieux in a note to the Mémoires de 
Mlle. Clairon, being no longer able to conceal themselves among 
the audience after standing in the pit was done away with, 
resolved to show an open front, and to constitute themselves into 
a sworn confederacy. ‘‘ The claque,” said one, “ is as necessary 
in the centre of the pit as the great lustre is in the middle of the 
roof.” Many are of his opinion still; in recent times a chef de 
claque has been known to sell his services for fifty thousand 
francs. : 

The claqueurs are sometimes called romans from their organi- 
sation after the manner of the Roman legions, and chevaliers du 
lustre (knights of the chandelier) from the place they occupy 
in the theatre. They have a commander (chef) and lieutenants. 
The staff consists of intimes, or habitual claqueurs, who enter free ; 
lavables (from laver, in theatrical slang meaning “tosell’’), who 
pay reduced entrance-money; and solitaires, or theatre-goers, 
who, in order to gain their seats in good time, are allowed, on 
paying, to enter with the claque, on condition merely of not 
hissing. Among leaders of the clague who have attained a very 
high reputation, MM. Sauton and Porcher must be placed in the 
first rank. Curious among the literature of this singular pro- 
fession is the Mémoires d’un Claqueur, contenant la théorie et la 
pratique de l’art du succés, &c., par Robert (Castel), ancien 
chef de la compagnie des assurances dramatiques, chevalier du 
lustre, commandeur de |’ordre du battoir, membre affilié de 
plusiers sociétés claquantes, &c. Paris, Constant Chantpie, 1829. 
8vo. Sauton’s modus operandi may be briefly described. 
Claqueurs were always at the beck and call of the manager. Each 
had a special function assigned to him. The ‘‘ commissaire”’ 
loudly expatiated upon beauties of detail; the ‘‘ rieur”’ laughed 
at every ‘‘ good thing;” the “‘ pleureur” wept at pathetic endroits ; 
the “ chatouilleur ” kept his neighbours amused; the “‘ bisseur ”’ 
encored. 


Some idea may be formed of the ludicrous seriousness with 
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which the clagueurs look upon their calling by the following letter 
which was addressed to Rachel. In a new part her first appear- 
ance was greeted with great applause; on the second night 
popular estimation seemed to have diminished, and she com- 
plained that the hirelings had not done their duty. It turned 
out that the leader had been ill that evening, and that his place 
had been supplied by a confrére from another theatre. This man 
wrote to the complaining actress thus :—‘‘ I cannot, Mademoiselle, 
remain under the obloquy of a reproach from such lips as yours! 
The following is an authentic statement of what really occurred. 
At the first representation I led the attack in person no fewer 
than thirty-three times. We had three acclamations, four 
hilarities, two thrilling movements, four renewals of applause, 
and two indefinite explosions. In fact, to such an extent did we 
carry our applause that the occupants of the stalls were scandalised, 
and cried out ‘A la porte!’ My men were positively attenuated 
with fatigue, and even intimated to me that they could not again 
go through such an evening. Seeing such to be the case, I 
applied for the manuscript, and, after having profoundly studied 
the piece, I was obliged to make up my mind for the second 
representation to certain curtailments in the service of my men. 
I, however, applied them only to MM. ——, and if the office I 
hold affords me the opportunity, I will make them ample amends. 
In sucha situation as that which I have just depicted, I have 
only to request you to believe firmly in my profound admiration 
and respectful zeal, and I venture to entreat you to have some 
consideration for the difficulties which surround me.” 

It is needless to say that this curious institution has never 
existed in England, though its place has to some extent been 
supplied by the puff direct and indirect. Fortunately, our 
audiences, as a rule, do not require to be told what is deserving 
of admiration. The claquweur plays the same part as a bribed 
representative of the people does in the House of Commons, or 
as a packed jury would in a court of law. Macaulay’s description 
of the practices resorted to for the purposes of expanding the fame 
of Robert Montgomery might, with the variation of a single word, 
be taken as a further definition of the claque. ‘‘ At present,” 
says the essayist, ‘‘ we too often see a writer attempting to obtain 
literary fame as Shakspere’s usurper obtains sovereignty. 
The publisher plays Buckingham to the author’s Richard. 
Some few creatures of the conspiracy are dexterously disposed of 
here and there in the crowd. It is the business of these hirelings 
to throw up their caps, to clap their hands, and utter their vivats. 
The rabble at first stare and wonder, and at last join in shouting 
for shouting’s sake; and thus a crown is placed on a head which 
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has no right to it by the huzzas of a few servile dependents.’ 
Yet M. Sarcey, though not a thick-and-thin advocate of the 
system, once pointed out in the Temps that it may at times have a 
useful effect in Paris. It is certain, he admits, that a claque 
imposing admiration upon an audience who do not feel it 
is a barbarous thing. On the other hand, an intelligent and 
discreet claque, stimulating the audience to perceive dramatic 
beauties, and imparting more precision and energy to spontaneous 
manifestations, would not merit the harsh terms applied to it. 
‘‘In a drawing-room, where all the guests are intimate friends 
of the host, the conversation and the dance may be left to come 
by themselves ; neither aid nor encouragement is needed. In 
large balls, where there is no other bond between the guests than 
the place in which they meet, the reverse is the case. The gaiety 
must be kept up, a centre of attraction is required. It is the 
same with French audiences in our own day. Except at the 
first two or three representations of a piece, where each man 
knows his neighbour, the audience is composed of persons 
strangers to each others, who have not received the same educa- 
tion, and who differ in their habits, ways of thinking, and 
sentiments. In such a state of things it is not easy to have a 
centre of attraction. The audience becomes cold, at least in 
appearance ; and if the actors succeed in melting them a great 
feat is accomplished. Therefore the utility of the claque is 
undeniable. It draws together all the goodwill in the theatre, 
and indicates the direction in which it should go; and the 
spectator who might be deterred from applauding, by a fear that 
he would be alone in doing so, would take courage if he knew 
that many others were ready to follow his example.’’ Perhaps, 
like many other things, the claque is neither absolutely bad nor 
absolutely good; but we may well congratulate ourselves, on 
the whole, that it has not been imported into this country. 


REMINISCENCES OF HENRY HOWE. 
I. 
By JoHN CoLEMAN. 


GCatLyY before his last departure for America I received 
the following letter from Howe :— 


57, SrRAND WEsT, 


28th August, 1895. 
My dear John, 


am so sorry I did not see you when you called last 
week. I have been staying at Ramsgate, at my grand-daughter’s, and 
have only just returned. 
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Thank you very much for your delightful books, they have been a great 
treat to me. Your graphic description of the deaths of my old friends 
has, however, somewhat depressed my spirits, leading me to fear I shall 
never return to dear old England. 

I suppose it is the effect of increasing years. 

God bless you, my dear John, and prosper you in all time to come. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Hesry Howe. 


Now, I happened to show this note to an accomplished young 
actress of my acquaintance, whose dead sister had cherished 
a romantic attachment to ‘Handsome Harry,” my old friend’s H. 
son. This young lady expressed an ardent desire to meet the 
old gentleman ; hence I invited him to encounter her at dinner. 

He came, and a most delightful evening we passed. The 
veteran “‘ acted his young encounters o’er again ’’ for our especial 
behalf. 

“The name given me by my godfathers and godmothers,” 
said he, ‘‘was Hutchinson, and I never thought to change it ; 
but accident, which so often rules our lives, not only caused 
me to alter my name, but to change the current of my existence. 

“My family had been Quakers for generations. I was brought 
up rigidly in their tenets, and sent to school at Ackworth, where . 
I had for a chum no less a person than John Bright. 

“You know that, with Quakers, all players are children of 
Belial, and the playhouse the ‘ pit of Tophet;’ hence I never 
read a play and never entered a playhouse. 

- “ When I came to town a dear friend and comrade aroused 
my curiosity, and I consented to accompany him to Drury Lane 
Theatre, going at half price to the two shilling gallery. 

“The play was Richard III., with Edmund Kean as the ‘ Last 
of the Plantagenets.’ 

“The spacious building was filled to overflowing, the pit and 
galleries packed so closely that only standing room was attain- 
able. But this discomfort vanished before the dazzling lights, 
the magnificent costumes, and the splendid scenery, which 
alternately bewildered and enchanted me. 

“The play, and above all, the little great man who seemed to 
sway the world around him, set my youthful blood on fire. 

‘When the curtain fell, amidst thunders of applause, I followed 
my friend out without a word, till we found ourselves on Waterloo 
Bridge looking down moodily on the river. 

“«* What’s the matter?’ inquired he. 

“*QOh, nothing,’ I replied, ‘save that I am going to be an 
actor.’ 

“*You an actor?’ he contemptuously replied, ‘ You are an ass.” 
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“** Well, time will determine that,’ I rejoined. ‘ Meanwhile it 
is late, so let us get home to bed.’ 

“From that time forth, I could think of nothing else but the 
theatre, and how I was to become an actor. The question 
troubled me by day and haunted me by night, till at length an 
inspiration came to me, born of the temerity and ignorance of 
youth. I would go to Kean himself and consult him. We were 
strangers, but what of that? He must feel sympathy for even a 
tyro who loved his divine art. 

“ At this time his powers were failing. 

“To keep himself in touch with London, he had taken the 
bandbox of a theatre at Richmond, and he lived at a little house 
adjacent. So to Richmond I went. 

“* Although I knocked boldly enough at the door, my heart was 
in my mouth when I inquired ‘if Mr. Kean was at home.’ 

*** Do you know Mr. Kean ?’ inquired the housekeeper, sharply. 

“** Well, no—I can’t exactly say I do.’ 

““*Mr. Kean don’t.see anybody he don’t know,’ and she 
slammed the door in my face.. 

“At this moment a gentleman, who turned out to be Mr. 
John Lee, Kean’s secretary, appeared. ‘Hullo, hullo! what's 
all this row about?’ he inquired. 

“Coming to cues at once, I explained my business. My 
naiveté seemed to tickle Mr. Lee’s fancy, for he smiled as he 
explained that it was impossible to see Mr. Kean then, but ‘ if 
you'll be here to-morrow about two,’ said he, ‘I'll see what can 
be done for you.’ 

‘“‘ Punctually on the morrow at two, I was on the doorstep ; so 
was Mr. Lee. 

‘** Come in,’ he said. 

“The next moment I was in the presence of a little man in a 
brown silk quilted dressing-gown, who was huddled up in a huge 
armchair. 

“‘ Before him was an untasted lunch. No, not quite untasted, 
for he was flinging the choicest morsels to half a dozen dogs who 
were yelping around him. Whilst I stood silently gazing at this 
strange picture, he looked up and fixed a great pair of fiery eyes 
mpon me. 

“* At the sight of my white choker, straight collar, and broad- 
brimmed hat, the fiery eyes were fiery no longer; they were 
beaming with fun, and he burst out laughing. 

“«* Why, cocky,’ said he, in a husky but kindly voice, ‘ may I 
mever ’—and he paused to look again. ‘ Why, you are a Quaker.’ 
“« ¢ Y.y-yes, sir,’ I gasped. 

*** And so you want to be an actor, my lad ?’ 
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‘“«* Tf you please, sir.’ 

“«* Well, this is a rum go—can you starve ?’ 

“«* Starve ?’ 

““* Yes! That is one of the first essentials you'll have to learn. 
Unless you can eat turnips, you’re no good. I’ve made many a 
breakfast off a raw turnip; but there—can you handle the oars ?’ 

“*¢ A little, sir.’ 

‘“*« Then come along and give us a spin on the river.’ 

‘So saying, he cast aside his dressing-gown, put on his coat, and 
although the day was hot and stifling, donned a hairy cap, and a 
camlet cloak lined with red, ornamented with a curly black dog- 
skin collar, and led the way down to the river. While 
I pulled, he took the helm and steered towards Eelpie Island. 

‘* All the way down he talked to me like a father, dissuading me 
from thinking of going on the stage. When we reached the eyot, 
I jumped ashore and helped him to land. 

‘Evidently his visit was expected, for a buxom dame met him, 
at the door and showed him into a private snuggery behind the 
bar. 

““* Now, young shaver, what are you going to have ?’ he asked. 

‘“** A glass of claret, sir, if you please.’ 

““* Claret, then, be it. What is it old Bruin the bear says ? 
‘* Claret for boys, port for men, and brandy for horses.” Brandy 
for me, Missis, with the usual accompaniment.’ ”’ 


‘‘And what do you suppose the usual accompaniment was 
John ?” 


** Soda, I assume.” 

‘No, sir, twas cayenne pepper.” 

‘* Cayenne ?” 

“Yes, and plenty of it, undiluted by anything less potent than 
the best cognac.” 

‘When he had imbibed three or four glasses of this poisonous 
stuff, he began to ramble and talk wildly. I got alarmed, and, 
when at length he dropped off into a fitful snooze, in the arm- 
chair, I stole away on tiptoe, and, grievouly disenchanted, made 
my way back to Hammersmith on foot. 

‘‘ His words made so deep an impression upon me that for a time 
I abandoned all thoughts of the theatre, and devoted myself 
assiduously to business. But it so chanced that, passing down 
Catherine-street one night, I saw a number of people struggling 
up @ narrow passage, over which you may see to this day a harp 
and lyre. This place is now the Echo office. Then it was the 
celebrated Sans Pareil Theatre, presided over by the eccentric 


Smithson, immortalised by Charles mt ei ee Jerrold, 
and others. 
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** Following the crowd I got a seat, without paying for it, and 
the play was again Richard III., by one who called himself ‘ A 
Distinguished Amateur.’ 

“On getting into conversation with a young fellow who sat 
next to me, I learnt that, like myself, he was stage-struck—like 
myself, he was anxious to play Richard, and he was there that 
very evening for the express purpose of taking the theatre to do 
so, and I soon further learned that if I would pay down ten 
shillings towards the night’s expenses I might appear as Tressel. 

‘‘T closed with the offer, and duly appeared in that character, 
My Tressel was wicked ; my friend’s Richard was the very worst 
I ever knew, except when I sampled the crookback myself. 

“Well, I dropped the Quaker pretty soon, and by dint of 
dinning old Kenneth, the agent, got an engagement at the old 
Victoria, to say ‘ My lord, the carriage waits,’ at a very modest 
screw. 

“Thence I migrated with Hammond to the Strand, where I 
played in Pickwick. After which I moved on to the ‘ dust-hole’ 
(the old Queen’s in Tottenham Court Road) with Mrs. Nesbitt, 
and ultimately joined Macready at Covent Garden, where I 
opened as Lennox in his great production of Macbeth.” 

‘“* You remember the situation in the banquet scene, where that 
nobleman asks the King to sit ?” 

“‘T suppose I must have accosted Macbeth in a rather airy 
manner, for he accosted me after this fashion :— 

*** Good God, sir, this is not a ham and becf shop, but a regal 
banquet in a royal palace. You surely would never presume to 
keep your seat whilst addressing your liege lord? To your feet, 
sir, to your feet.’ 

‘* At the next rehearsal I sprang up with alacrity to deliver my 
lines, and brought down with even greater alacrity the ire of the 
great tragedian. 

““* Good God, sir, remember you are a nobleman and not a 
harlequin. Sit down, sir, sit down, speak your lines from the 
chair, sir, the chair.’ 

“ * Certainly, sir,’ I rejoined. ‘ But yesterday you commanded 
me to rise, to-day you order me to sit. I can’t do both at the 
same time; which is it to be ?’ 

“Macready gave an inarticulate growl, the only word I could 
distinguish being his favourite expletive ‘ Beast!’ but old ‘ Peg 
Leg,’ the prompter, told me to speak from my chair, and I 
did so. 

“On leaving the theatre at the end of the rehearsal the hall 
porter said, ‘ Mr. Macready wants to see you in his room, sir.’ 

82 
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‘“‘My heart sank into my boots, for I thought I was about 
to receive my congé. 

‘My surprise can be easier imagined than described when I 
tell you that Macready received me with a courteous warmth 
amounting to cordiality. 

““¢ Mr. Howe,’ said he, ‘ I was in error at the rehearsal. The 
fact is I have so many things on my mind that I sometimes 
forget myself. I beg your pardon for my infirmity of temper. 
Sit down, sir. See! I have ordered another mutton chop and 
a pint of claret to drink to our better acquaintance.’ 

“ This was my first and last tiff with Macready, and from that 
moment until the day of his death we were fast friends. 

‘When he went to the Haymarket, I went with him, and 
what a wonderful company it was! Besides himself there were 
Charles Kean, Phelps, Tyrone Power, Strickland, Wrench, Farren, 
Buckstone, Walter Lacey, Webster, Compton, O. Smith, Hem- 
mings, Fred Vining, Little Clarke (who remained there as long 
as myself), Helen Faucit, Ellen Tree, Priscilla Horton, Mrs. 
Warner, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. W. Clifford, Mrs. Frank Mathews, 
and a score of others whose names time will not forget, though I 
do. 

‘TJ joined to do anything, and remained to do everything, high, 
low, Jack, and the game, during my forty years’ engagement.”’ 

Over our cup of coffee, he added with a sigh, ‘‘I didn’t live 
in the time of great salaries—but I paid my way and contrived 
to put away a bit. I have saved five pounds a week for the rest 
of my life. But I want to make it seven; that is why I am 
taking this last trip to America. 

“Tt is rather a risk at my time of life, but my comrades are 
considerate. Irving is most generous and thoughtful, and the 
people on the other side treat me like’a prince, so I’ll chance it.” 

When the time came for parting, my young friend, with 
timorous audacity, said, ‘‘ Please may I kiss you, for Harry’s sake?” 

“My dear younglady,” he responded, surprised and delighted, 
‘‘ you make me young again. God bless you, child.” 

Two days later I received the following note :— 


Saturday Morning. 
Dear Coleman,— 


I am just off at half-past six for America. I am wretched and 
miserable—indeed, not myself at all. 


y 
Yours always, 


H. H. Howe. 
P.S.—God biess you, and give you all health, luck, and fortune. 


This was destined to be our last dinner party. Our first 
(which, strangely enough, seemed to foreshadow our last) 
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occurred at the Old Manor House in Leeds, longer back than I 
care to count. My guests were Buckstone, Compton, Howe, and 
Chippendale and his wife. 

A high old time we had. After the second bottle ‘ Chip” 
adjourned for forty winks. 

Sympathising with his old colleague’s inereasing infirmity, 
Compton sententiously remarked: ‘‘ Poor old ‘Chip,’ his acting 
days are nearly over.” 

“Aye! aye!” replied Buckstone, ‘“‘and I am sure I don’t 
know what we shall do without him. First old men worth their 
salt are not to be picked up every day in the week.” 

‘* Never mind, governor,” responded Howe, cheerily, ‘‘ I have 
played everything in the comedies but Sir Anthony and Sir Peter, 
und I am ready and willing to tackle ’em both.” 

Half an hour later, when the old man returned, refreshed by 
his nap, it was time for Buckstone’s nap. When he left us, 
Chippendale mumbled: “‘ Poor old governor, he is breaking fast! 
Ah, when he goes, and we follow suit, what is to become of the 
old comedy, I should like-to know ?” 


Alas! they are all gone now, and I fear the old comedy has 
gone too. 


II. 
By Gro. W. BaynHAM. 


Ripe in years and rich in honours, Howe has joined the 
majority at last. I was, I think, the last who grasped his 
hand at Waterloo when he started with the Lyceum company 
for what he then feared would be his last “outing” with the 
friend he so loved and all but worshipped, Sir Henry Irving 
“This,” he said, turning on me the still bright dark eye (the 
darker for that memorable white hair overshadowing it), “‘ this 
is the first journey I was ever afraid of.” As I watched his kindly 
face looking out of the window of the departing train, I somehow 
feared it would be his last. 

My acquaintance with Howe began when the ’fifties were 
nearing the ’sixties. I was at the time comparatively a boy- 
actor (under an alias) at the Haymarket, the members of the 
company of which were not then over-generous to novices or 
interlopers. I was of course nervous, for I opened in The Lady of 
Lyons, with Helen Faucit and Barry Sullivan. Howe was the 
Beauséaut, and gave me the most encouraging words I had ever 
received. We shared the same dressing room. In this room 
was held the memorable ‘‘Court of Uncommon Pleas.” Shall I 
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ever forget those Saturday nights! It was held subsequently, I 
believe, on other nights besides. The terms of subscription 
were a couple of bottles of Irish whisky, a pound of lump sugar, 
and a lemon. The members—Buckstone, president ; old ‘‘ Chip,” 
who, as stage manager, was only too easy and kind; Henry 
Compton, wise, witty, and caustic, but really tender-hearted as 
a child; Rogers, with his irrepressible tales of his Malden 
garden’s growth; George Brad Coe; clever “little Clark ;”’ 
Edwin Villiers. So far as I know, with the exception of myself, 
the sole survivor of that genial crew is William Farren, then our 
jeune premier. Of all the members, Howe was the brightest and 
most genial. We never called him anything but ‘“‘ Quaker.”” He was 
never tired of telling us tales of his Quaker days—how in those 
days of broad brims and drab.shorts he had two collars made for 
his broad cloth coat ; onestraight, “‘ the other a roll.’’ He used to 
take off the one and hook on the.other, that his garb might not 
attract attention when he went, as he used to do three times a 
week, to the Covent Garden pit to see Macready. 

Howe’s anecdotes about the lattér were some of the best, and 
were all true. One, I recollect, was of a practical joke he and 
some others meant to play on an actor named Gough, who, 
similarly dressed, was playing to Macready in one of Knowles’ 
Roman pieces. Seeing, as they thought, Gough ascending the 
stairs leading to his dressing room with his back toward them- 
Howe and some others “‘ ballooned” him to the top of the stair, 
case, heedless of his entreaties and remonstrances. Arrived at 
his destination, the ‘‘ ballooned” faced them suddenly. It was 
Macready. Apologies, abject and many, of course followed. 
“We beg pardon, Sir, we thought it was Mr. Gough.” The 
tragedian, regarding them sternly, asked, ‘‘And does Mr. Gough 
like that sort of thing? Do you do it often.to Mr. Gough?” 

Frugal in his tastes and habits, Howe: was spared the sad- 
nesses and privations which but too often attend a precarious 
profession. His latter years were made more than happy by the 
generosity, kindness, and thoughtfulness of Sir Henry Irving, 
In his letters to me, he always wrote of him as ‘“‘ that princely 
Irving.” Howe was never happy but when at work—work 
which, he said, Sir Henry remunerated him at more than treble 
its value. 

The last time I saw him at onto was in that wonderful 
cabinet, of stage curiosities, his room-in-the Strand. Harry, his 
son, was there. I had not seen the latter for many years. Either 
he looked so old, or his father so young, that at my first glance I 
scarcely knew the one from the other. Harry spent most of his 
evenings with his father, and a fonder father or a more devoted 
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son I have never known. Howe was never quite the same 
after that son’s death. 


M. ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
By Ricuarp DAVEY. 


In. M. Arsene Houssaye, well called “the last Parisian,” 
we found the essential representative of a type of man now 
extinct, but as closely identified with the Paris of the past 
as is the boulevardier with the Paris of the present. He 
fascinated less by his work, none of which is of the highest 
quality, than by the magnificence of his appearance and the ex- 
treme charm of his manners. He carried into the last decade ot 
this century that social distinction which is usually supposed to 
have been special to Paris in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It would require a most polished pen to do justice to 
his memory. In a certain sense he personally resembled 
the late Lord Leighton, who so forcibly recalled the well- 
known busts of Jupiter Olympus. But M. Houssaye had no trace 
of Semitic origin. He was the Jupiter of the Athenians, and not 
of the Stock Exchange. His great but perfectly-proportioned 
stature, the Grecian beauty of his features, the intelligence and 
brilliance of his eyes, and the mellow richness of his voice, formed 
so rare a combination of physical charms as to render him alike 
delightful. Possibly his excess of good looks was the real 
cause of his never having attained that rank in literature to 
which his natural ability entitled him. He conquered too easily, 
and had but to express a wish to be obeyed. Few men have 
passed through life knowing less of its darker side. 

Arséne Houssaye came to Paris in 1833, when a very young 
man, having passed his childhood and youth in the somewhat 
circumscribed social circles of his native town, Laon. He had 
not been in the capital many days before he fell by chance into 
the company of Théophile Gautier, who was picture-gazing in the 
Louvre at the same time as himself. A chance observation brought 
the two men into conversation. Gautier, struck with the young 
stranger, invited him at once to the Rue du Doyenne, and forth- 
with launched him into the literary world. Houssaye next 
contracted a close friendship with Jules Sandeau, who had just 
quarrelled with Madame Dudevant, that famous lady who, byrob- 
bing him of half his name, made herself celebrated as George Sand. 
Houssaye wrote half a dozen novels in collaboration with Sandeau, 
_dut the majority of them have long since been forgotten. He 
had a natural affinity with the eighteenth century. His 
mother and grandmother had lived through the Revolution, and 
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had quickened his imagination with the spirit of -the period 
which immediately preceded the Reign of Terror, so that, to use 
his own expression, ‘‘ he was brought up on the traditions of a 
past which was far more real to him than the present in which 
he lived.” His first genuine success was therefore a work which 
is worthy of enduring fame—Portraits du dix-huitieme siécle—for 
which he invented a style wherewith to celebrate the eminent 
women of the greatest period of French social glory, which com- 
bines the purity of Diderot with the sparkle of Voltaire, and emits 
& picturesque brilliance of grace evidently borrowed from the 
canvases of Watteau, Greuze, and Fragonard. This book 
brought him fame and fortune, and presently Paris learnt to 
appreciate, not only his literary ability, but his conversationa] 
powers, which were unrivalled. He was as charming en téte-a- 
téte as any one of the wits who dazzled Walpole and delighted 
Voltaire. The wittiest of them all, Houssaye, by his attachment 
to the eighteenth century and its literature, paved, nay, showed, 
the way to the Goncourts, who, without imitating him, followed 
his lead, and landed themselves thereby among the immortals. 
In Le Rot Voltaire, he wrote perhaps his best book, wkich 
Pontmartin somewhat nastily described as ‘‘ un roi de comédie 
raconté par un directeur de théatre.” Then he turned his attention 
to the stage, and wrote several not very brilliant plays, fell in love 
with Rachel—or was it not the other way about ?—and became 
tor six years director of the Comédie Francaise. He was installed 
in this position by the Republicans of 1848, much to the disgust of 
the Royalists, who thought that because he had written so nicely 
of Louis XV. he must perforce be one of themselves. Under his 
directorship he had the hardihood to stage Victor Hugo, and 
did great service to a friend of his younger days, whose 
dramas seemed destined never to see the light again. His 
management of the Comédie Francaise was distinctly successful, 
though brief. On relinquishing it he became founder and 
conductor of L’ Artiste, a periodical which did immense service 
to French literature. It afforded Flaubert the opportunity of 
introducing Salambo to an admiring public, and the Goncourts of 
recording their Sensations d’Italie. Houssaye was generous to 
rising literary men, and we owe him the perhaps questionable 
pleasure of the acquaintance of Zola, who, thanks to him, obtained 
an opening in the Revue de Paris for Therése Raquin. But 
although M. Houssaye has left something like a hundred volumes 
behind him, none of them are of superlative merit, although, to be 
sure, most of them contain pages of much elegance and originality. 
His plays are witty and graceful, but are one and all poorly 
constructed. Although he was an admirable stage manager, he 
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was an indifferent playwright. His mind was essentially retro- 
spective. Chance cast him into the nineteenth century, but he 
always lived, in his imagination, a hundred years ago. Hence he 
could never take the slightest interest in the ‘‘ progressive *’ ques- 
tions which agitated his contemporaries ; and as to anti-theological 
disputes, he abhorred them. ‘I am a Catholic,” he once said to 
me ; ‘‘I have lived like a Pagan, and, please God, I shall die 
like a Christian” —and ‘he did so. Nothing more edifying than 
his last hours can well be imagined. He passed away in a cloud 
of incense, and looked magnificently saintly on his death-bed. 
Notwithstanding his great age—he was considerably over 80—his 
features were still beautiful. His wife and son and two Sisters of 
Charity knelt at the bedside. A great number of very poor 
people whom he had benefited passed reverently in front of the 
corpse. ‘‘ He did a great deal of good in his lifetime,” said the 
parish priest who had attended his last hours. ‘‘ He was never 
appealed to in vain; his hand was always in his pocket to assist 
the poor and the suffering.”” Strange human being! in whom two 
centuries mingled—the eighteenth and the nineteenth—and who 
represented much that was best in both, and also nota little over 
which it would be best to throw the veil of oblivion. He was the 
favourite son of fortune. If there is any truth in the adage that 
luck leads some men and only follows others, there is no doubt, 
in the case of Houssaye, luck led, for everything he touched 
turned to success and to gold. His books were read and reviewed 
with an enthusiasm distinctly above their merit. He speculated, 
and became enormously rich. Though he was of no particular 
birth, the greatest ladies of his time considered themselves 
distinguished by his acquaintance. 





MISS MARY ANDERSON ON HER ART. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


[X the opening paragraph of her Few Memories, Mrs. De 

Navarro, formerly so well known as Miss Mary Anderson, 
tells us why she was induced to pen and publish that account 
of her career upon the stage. .‘‘I have written these pages,” 
she says, ‘“‘more for young girls (who may have the same 
ambitions that I had) than for anyone else: to show them 
that the glitter of the stage is not all gold, and thus to do a 
little towards making them realise how serious an undertaking it 
is to adopt a life so full of hardships, humiliations, and even 
dangers.” No one will quarrel with Mrs. De Navarro’s in- 
tentions, which are obviously of the best; but one may be 
permitted to doubt whether she has succeeded in heraim. What, 
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as a matter of fact, do these Few Memories show? They show 
that Mary Anderson, a young, self-trained girl of sixteen, was 
able to secure at that tender age a début as Juliet; that within 
a few months she made, apparently, a genuine success in an 
important American city; that from that time onwards she never 
played anything but leading parts; and that, after about eight 
years’ professional touring in the land of her birth, she was 
brought to England as a ‘“‘star,” and, as such, played two 
successful seasons in the leading English theatre—the Lyceum, 
London. Moreover, these Memories show—what we knew 
already—that Miss Anderson’s triumphs in her art introduced 
her to the best society in England. She herself confesses it. ‘I 
shall always owe,” she says, ‘‘a debt of gratitude to my profes- 
sion for opening to me the doors of the artistic and literary world 
of London. What a charming and helpful world it is!” In all 
this, surely, there is nothing calculated very seriously to deter 
the young woman who desires to try her fortune on the stage. 

It is true that Miss Anderson’s path as an actress was not 
always one of roses. She complains, for instance, of the way in 
which she was snubbed by her colleagues at her first rehearsal. 
We do not defend their rudeness ; but may they not have resented 
the necessity of working with a Juliet only half-way through her 
teens, and only too clearly an absolute amateur? Unpleasant, 
no doubt, were some of her early experiences in America as a 
member of touring companies. ‘‘In the smaller towns,” she 
says, ‘‘the inhabitants usually stared at us as though we were 
the menagerie of one of their yearly shows. Though we produced 
nothing but strictly legitimate plays, we realised with humilia- 
tion that we were classed with the lowest grade of entertainers, 
I remember, one afternoon, a small street urchin recognised me, 
and, calling together a.crowd of boys, shouted in great excite- 
ment, ‘Come along, boys, here’s the circus ; come on and have a 
free look at the circus.’ . . . . Such publicity in the streets became 
very painful tome. I dreaded being stared at and vulgarly re- 
marked.” Elsewhere in the volume she says: ‘I have had 
people bolt ‘into my private sitting or dining room on the 
pretext of wishing to buy tickets for the theatre, or my photo- 
graph. I remember two well-dressed women, to all appearance 
ladies, boldly entering the room while I was at breakfast, seating 
themselves, and calmly requesting me to continue my meal. 
Their sole excuse for their cool invasion and rude questions was 
that they had seen me as Galatea the night before, and wished 
to know how I looked off the stage.” This, I take it, occurred 
in the States. As for the street boys, it is to be feared that 
neither in England nor in America are they great respecters of 
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persons. Every well-known man and woman is liable to be 
disturbed by their unwelcome attentions. 

Miss Anderson’s other complaints are more to the purpose, 
though not much less trite. One has reference to the mental and 
corporeal strain imposed by acting under modern conditions. 
Lady Martin (Miss Faucit) once told Miss Anderson that, while 
she was playing with Macready, “‘her three nights a week so 
wearied her physically and mentally that, at the end of the acting 
season, the very beauties of Nature, of which she was passionately 
fond, had lost their charm for her, so deadened with overwork 
had become even her powers of appreciation.”” What would have 
happened to her if she had been on the stage in these days of 
seven, eight, and nine performances per week? Miss Anderson’s 
view is that ‘‘ a performance every night, and twice on Saturdays 
and holidays, makes the actor’s life a kind of slavery.” Perhaps 
so, in those cases in which the parts are heavy or the stamina of 
the player small; but, happily, those cases are not particularly 
numerous, and, where they exist, the labour (and the salary), 
being delighted in, no doubt physic pain. There is more force in 
another of Miss Anderson’s jeremiads: ‘‘ An actor is conscious 
that his work is always judged apart from circumstance; that 
nervousness, illness, weariness, and the many troubles that beset 
life, and for a time leave their shadows, are not taken into con: 
sideration while his efforts are being criticised. If his heart is 
breaking, he must conceal his sufferings to assume mirth ; and if 
his gaiety does not seem spontaneous, his auditors will surely 
put it down to bad acting.” But histrions are not the only 
public men and women who have to submit to this trial—a trial 
which comes sooner or later to all entertainers, whether they pace 

e boards or the platform, whether they speak by voice, or pen, 
or through any other medium. 

No; Miss Anderson’s quarrel with the stage (for she has a 
quarrel with it) goes much deeper than this. Her enthusiasm 
for her profession appears to have dwindled gradually away. She 
says that while on her voyage to England in 1883 she reviewed 
her past life as an actress with as much pain as pleasure. ‘‘ My 
efforts had, as a rule, been successful; but the strain of constant 
travel, the absence ofhome comforts . , . the ever-changin g hotels 
the responsibility of rehearsals, support, stage management, and, 
above all, the extreme publicity of the life, had already begun to 
be distasteful. to me. The disappointments connected with the 
art itself—the painting one’s pictures with one’s own person in 
the full gaze of the public, the dependence upon inartistic people 
(often compelled to use the theatre as a trade) for carrying out 
most cherished conceptions, and the constant crumbling of ideals 
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—made me, young as I was, long to leave the stage for the peace 
and privacy of a domestic life.”” After her first season in London 
she had a holiday in Kent, and there, she says, “ the old feeling 
of discontent with the practice of my art came back with 
redoubled force, and my inborn love of retirement grew more and 
more imperative.” Next came a season in America, after which, 
successful though it was, this favourite of fortune “ felt a greater 
desire than ever to leave the stage.” She tells us, finally, that 
during the last three years of her public life she (quoting Fanny 
Kemble) had “ never presented herself before an audience without 
a feeling of reluctance, or withdrawn from their presence without 
thinking the excitement I had undergone unwholesome, and the 
personal exhibition odious.”” To use her own words: ‘‘To be 
conscious that one’s person was a target for any who paid to 
make it one ; to live for months at a time in one groove . . . andto 
be continually repeating the same passions and thoughts in the 
same words—that was the most part of my daily life, and became 
so like a slavery to me that I resolved, after one more season’s 
work, to cut myself free from the stage fetters for ever.” 

I have made Miss Anderson speak so much for herself be- 
cause I think her words support the conviction that she never 
really possessed the artistic temperament. To object to 
“‘ publicity,” to ‘‘ painting one’s picture with one’s own person,” 
to “‘excitement,” and to “‘ continually repeating the same passions 
and thoughts in the same words,” and so forth, is obviously to 
strike at the foundations of the art of acting. Miss Anderson 
began, she informs us, by regarding acting ‘‘ not merely as a 
delightful amusement, but as a serious art that might be used for 
high ends.” By what processes did she come to shrink from all 
its essentials and crave for the pleasures of privacy? I havea 
theory on the subject, which may be right or wrong. It is to 
the effect that Miss Anderson started as a stage-struck girl, with 
insufficient preparation as well as insufficient powers and sym- 
pathies. She had energy and perseverance as well as beauty, 
and contrived to maintain herself ‘‘ at the top of the ladder” for 
a certain number of years. Lacking, however, the irresistible 
impulse which animates the highest type of artist, she lost 
interest in her profession, and was glad to leave it. For me, 
I confess, she was never much more than a graceful and in- 
telligent novice, who persistently overtaxed her capacity. The 
pictures’ she “‘ painted”” were charming, but they were not 
magnetic or convincing. She was not, in my opinion, properly 
equipped for the rdles she undertook. Among the great, or even 
the fine, actresses of our time, I should refuse flatly to enroll 
her. She was always pleasing to the eye, but she did not touch 
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the heart or quicken the intellect. The reason for this, it seems 
to me, is made plain in the Few Memories, which are eminently 
readable, but perhaps almost too frank in their engaging self- 
portraiture. 


THE AUTHOR OF FOR THE CROWN. 
By TrsurcE BEAUGEARD. 


ques the few living French poets who have achieved 

success at the theatre in keeping up the traditions of the 
brilliant romantic school of 1830, initiated by Hugo, and continued 
by Bouilhet in Mademoiselle Aissé, Augier in La Cigué and Les 
Parasites, de Banville in Deidamia, Les Fourberies de Nérine, 
&c., M. Francois Coppée probably holds the first place in the 
estimation of the Parisian public, and this notwithstanding such 
gifted rivals as MM. Richepin, Bouchor, Parodi, and others. 
His reputation at home will no doubt be further enhanced by the 
recent success obtained at the Lyceum by his poetical drama, 
Pour la Couronne, so ably-adapted by Mr. John Davidson for an 
English audience. The fascinating story of the experience of 
another poet who ‘“‘ woke in the morning to find himself 
famous” is repeated in the case of the author of Le Passant. All 
of us have heard how suddenly his success came to him, but few 
know of the trying difficulties the young poet had to overcome 
before getting his first play produced. 

Unassisted by birth or position, M. Coppée was in early youth 
thrown on his own resources, and at an age when most men are 
still at college he was left with a mother and three sisters to 
provide for. He succeeded in obtaining a minor clerkship under 
government, but resolutely continued his studies at night. The 
predilections of the future author of Intimités for expressing his 
thoughts in verse had already manifested themselves, and, 
fortunately for him, he became acquainted with Catulle Mendés, 
who at once took an interest in the young poet’s welfare, after 
having read some of his first attempts in poetry. ‘‘I advise you, 
however, to burn them,” said‘the new-found friend to his protégé ; 
‘they show much promise, but are wanting in knowledge of the 
art of versification.” Seeing how upset the sensitive young man 
was, Mendés kindly proceeded then to give him most invaluable 
advice, and further helped him by introducing him to his own 
literary circle. It was by this means that M.Coppée joined the 
group of the Parnassiens, at whose literary meetings at the 
Boulevard des Batignolles he was in the habit’ of reciting his 
poems, and even on one occasion took part in an amateur per- 
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formance of Marion Delorme, appearing as Didier to the Saverny 
of Mendés. 

At length, in the year 1869, fortune, made lovelier in the shape 
of Mlle. Agar, smiled on the poet. The great actress, to whom 
M. Coppée submitted his first play, Le Passant, wanted to create 
the part of Silvia, and persuaded M. de Chilly, then manager of 
the Odéon Theatre, to produce the young author’s work for her 
benefit. ‘‘ My dear friend,” said M. de Chilly to the poor poet, 
who was hoping that his piece would bring him in the five 
hundred francs required to defray the expenses of publishing his 
first volume of verse, ‘‘ I should not like you to delude yourself. 
Le Passant will be played three or four times only. We give 
next week a big drama, written expressly for the Odéon by two 
established authors, which will run for one hundred and fifty 
nights at least. You understand, therefore, that your mere 
curtain-raiser cannot be played with such a piece. I would 
rather say so to you now than let you have hopes which can 
never be realised.” The benefit took place, and the success was 
one of the most pronounced in the history of the contemporary 
drama. M. Coppée found himself famous in a day. His first 
volume of verse, Le Reliquaire, was sold to the last copy in the 
course of a week. Everyone wanted to see Le Passant, and hear 
the melodious and touching verses of the poet modulated by 
Mile. Agar and by another great actress then unknown to fame, 
Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, who played the part of Zanetto, the 
charming minstrel boy, with all the grace and the tenderness of 
an ingenue. 

From that time the young poet took his place among the 
literary men and artists of the period. He not only won applause 
and celebrity—after the production of Le Passant the fair 
Parisians adopted the fashion of wearing neckties. la Coppée 
—but was invited by the Emperor to the Tuileries, and by 
Princess Mathilde to St. Gratien, where he became acquainted 
with Gautier, de Goncourt, Dumas, Flaubert, and Sainte Beuve. 
Soon afterwards, through the influence of the Princess, he 
obtained the position of librarian at the Senate, a post in which 
he was succeeded by another poet, Leconte de Lisle. 

For the next five years M. Coppée was not successful at the 
theatre, though he produced three plays. To win public favour 
again, he had to go back for inspiration to the Italy of Boccacio 
and the Renaissance, and wrote Le Luthier de Crémone, which 
was performed for the first time at the Comédie Francaise 
in 1876, M. Coquelin playing the part of Filippo, and Mlle. 
Baretta that of Giannina. The touching love story and self- 
sacrifice of the poor hunchback musician has been presented to 
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the London public on more than one occasion through the 
adaptations of Mr. Henry Neville and Mr. J. K. Jerome, and need 
not, therefore, be repeated here. This fine play, as everybody 
knows, has become one of the stock pieces of the Théatre 
Francais, and invariably ensures a large and sympathetic audience. 

So far M. Coppée’s reputation rested mainly as a dramatist 
on Le Passant and Le Luthier de Crémone, two short plays in 
which there was very little action and scarcely any plot. No one 
thought that the elegiac and sweetly sad turn of mind of our 
poet could conceive and produce such a grand and moving drama 
as Severo Torelli, which took the French public by storm when 
first performed at the Odéon Theatre in 1883. The story of the 
drama is at Pisa, at.the end of the fifteenth century. The city 
has groaned for twenty years under the tyranny of Barnabo 
Spinola ; and the inhabitants, no longer able to bear their unjust 
burdens, form a conspiracy to kill him. At the head of this con- 
spiracy is Severo Torelli, the supposed son of an old patriot, 
Battista Torelli. The young Severo has pledged himself on the 
sacred host, and in the presence of his friends, to kill the tyrant. 
On returning home after the meeting of the patriots, he learns 
from his mother the story of his birth. Battista, the old citizen, 
had been twenty years ago condemned to death, and Donna Pia 
had knelt at the feet of the cruel Spinola for a remission of the sen- 
tence. Her beauty excited the lust of the tyrant, and, taking 
advantage of her forlorn condition, he had succeeded in making a 
disgraceful bargain with her. It had saved her husband’s life, but 
resulted in the birth of her son Severo. The struggle occasioned 
by this awful confession in Severo’s mind is depicted in some of 
the finest lines which M. Coppée has ever penned. On realising, 
however, the frightful use which Spinola has made of his power, all 
filial feelings vanish from Severo’s heart. The thought of his 
mother’s wrongs serves still further to nerve his arm against the 
universal tyrant. He rushes off to the crypt of the cathedral 
where Spinola is to be found, but just as he is springing on his 
victim—his own father—he finds himself pushed on one side, 
and his mother, Donna Pia, rushes past him, stabs her ravisher 
to the heart, and then turns the knife on herself. 

The action of this drama reminds us at once of Pour la 
Couronne, in which the incidents move so rapidly before us that 
we are almost bewildered. The production of Severo Torelli was 
more than a success—it was a triumph. It is undoubtedly 
M. Coppée’s greatest achievement, and the election of the author 
in the following-year to the French Academy was mainly due to 
it. It is worthy of note that M. Albert Lambert fils, in creating 
the réle of Severo-Torelli, laid the foundation of his present high 
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reputation. Les Jacobites, written in 1885, and Pour la Couronne, 
suggested by a tour made in Austria a few years ago, are the 
last two contributions of M. Francois Coppée to dramatic art. 
Both pieces, it has been justly observed, contain a series of 
touching and thrilling incidents, each one of which is complete 
in itself, but detrimental to some extent to the dramatic effect of 
the play itself asawhole. Wehave not mentioned La Guerre de 
Cent Ans, since it has never been produced on the stage. This 
powerful drama, we must say, is considered by very able critics 
as the greatest effort ever made by M. Coppée in the lofty 
regions of epic poetry. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
APRIL 28rd, 1896. 
By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 


WEEN Washington Irving spoke of the church spire of 
Stratford-on-Avon as the beacon, ‘‘ towering amidst the 
gentle landscape,” to guide the literary pilgrim of every nation to 
Shakspere’s tomb, he no doubt had his own appreciative country- 
men chiefly in mind. But even he could not foresee what 
America would be to Stratford, or Stratford to America, in the 
year 1896. , At a time when there has been too much said about 
“‘ strained relationships,” it forms one of the daintiest and at the 
same time the strongest of links between the two great nations. 
Thanks chiefly to the energy of the Hon. George F. Parker, 
the United States Consul now residing in Birmingham, Shaks- 
pere’s birthday has this year been celebrated in Shakspere’s 
county in right royal fashion. The time has been happily chosen 
for the long-promised visit of the United States Ambassador, 
the Hon. Thomas F’. Bayard, to the Midlands. ,On the 21st 
inst., he was entertained at the thirty-second annual Shakspere 
commemoration dinner of the Birmingham Dramatic and Literary 
Club, and on the immortal 23rd he fulfilled two most interesting 
duties at Stratford-on-Avon. Never did England and America 
more sympathetically shake hands than on that day, in the 
birthplace and resting-place of Shakspere. 

The Ambassador’s first task was to dedicate in the church a 
stained-glass window, erected at a cost of 400 dols., received from 
American visitors to Shakspere’s tomb. His second was. to 
present to the governors of the Memorial Gallery, on behalf of 
the Players’ Club of New York, a fine portrait, by Oliver Lay, 
of Edwin Booth as Hamlet. A more welcome addition to the 
valuable and growing collection of the Gallery could not be made. 
It is a collection, too, that shows how closely knit together are 
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English and American dramatic art. Here we see the buck 
that was shot in the park of Charlecote—Shakspere’s Charlecote 
—and was carried on the stage when Mary Anderson came 
to Stratford to play Rosalind ; there you are face to face with the 
commanding portrait of Ada Rehan, who swept the stage of the 
pretty Memorial Theatre in her incomparable impersonation of 
Katherine ; and if you ask the erudite librarian, Mr. W. Salt 
Brassington, he will show you a wonderful miniature of the 
gifted but erratic George Frederick Cooke, the first of English 
actors who visited and electrified the United States. 

It is right that the Booth portrait—a small copy of which, 
by the courtesy of Mr. Edgar Flower, we are here enabled 
to place before our readers—should hang on Stratford walls. 
I well remember Edward Askew Sothern saying to me: 
““See Edwin Booth play Hamlet, and you will see the most 
graceful and scholarly Shaksperian actor that ever trod the 
boards.” Sothern, who would have liked to play Hamlet himself, 
knew what he was talking about. And as you look at the 
refined and pensive face, that in an otherwise too dark toned 
pictare the artist has deftly limned, you think of the actor’s birth 
at Booth Farm, Harford County, Maryland, in the November of 
1833, on a night so remarkable for brilliant meteoric showers, 
that his eccentric father’s negroes opined that he was “born 
lucky,’ and would be privileged to “see ghosts.” You think, 
too, of his early experiences with that wayward and exacting 
father, and of his first and unexpected appearance on the stage. 
This was at the Boston Museum in the September of 1849. 
‘Edwin Booth was then travelling with his father as his companion, 
and no idea of his taking part in the stage performances seems to 
have been mooted, until an overworked prompter asked him to 
“90 on” in the small part of Tressel in Colley Cibber’s version 
of Richard III. Having dressed himself for the character, the 
lad went to his father’s dressing room. There, fully equipped for 
his great character of Glo’ster, and with his feet upon a table, 
sat Junius Brutus Booth, the sometime rival of Edmund 
Kean. Critically eyeing his anxious son, he asked, “‘ Who was 
Tressel?’’ ‘‘A messenger from the field of Tewkesbury,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ And what was his mission?” ‘‘ To bear the news 
of the defeat of the king’s party.” Without altering his position 
the tragedian showed signs of a ruffled temper. ‘‘ How did 
Tressel make the journey?” he demanded. ‘On horseback,” 
faltered Tressel, feeling there was something wrong. ‘‘ Then, sir, 
where are your spurs?” thundered Richard. Poor Edwin had 
to confess that he Lad forgotten the spurs. ‘All right, take 
mine,” said Richard. Andso the boy unbuckled the great man’s 
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spurs and fastened them to his own riding boots. When his 
short scene was over he returned to. the dressing room to find 
his father seated in exactly the same position, and ready with 
the stern inquiry, ‘‘ Have you done well?” ‘I think so,” said 
the novice. ‘I’m glad to hear it,” said the, father; ‘‘ put my 
spurs on again.” And the spurs were rebuckled. How Edwin 
Booth subsequently won his own spurs is a matter of stage 
history. It was good to be at Stratford on Shakspere’s birthday, 
and to see Booth’s portrait permanently placed where he, no 
doubt, would have best loved it to be. All honour to the Neg. 
York Players’ Club for the happy thought that prompted them te 
give Englishmen the chance of showing their appreciation of a 
great American actor. 

In the evening the visitors to Stratford were able to see 
an exceedingly interesting representation, by Mr. and Mrs. F. 
R. Benson (prime favourites at the Memorial Theatre) and their 
excellent and enthusiastic company, of Shakspere’s much 
neglected Richard II. In 1815, at Drury Lane, Edmund Kean 
appeared as the weak and unhappy King, but only for some ten 
or twelve times. In 1851, Macready played the part twice at 
the Haymarket; and in 1857, Charles Kean, who mounted the 
piece superbly, acted it for eighty-five nights at the Princess’s, 
Since then the play has practically lain upon the shelf, and Mr. 
Benson has, as it were, to re-create the character. He does so 
with remarkable success, and it is a bright featber in his cap. 
But, beautiful though much of it is, it is unlikely to become a 
popular acting play. Writing of it in 1793, the eminent Steevens 
says :—‘‘The critics may applaud Richard II., though the 
successive audiences of more than a century have respectively 
slumbered over it as often as it appearad on the stage. Garrick 
had once resolved on its revival, but his good taste at last over- 
powered his ambition to raise it to the dignity of the acting list.” 
Mr. Benson has at least proved that such criticism as this is far 
too severe. For the Stratford revival, excellent and artistic 
scenery has been prepared by Mr. C. G. Cooke, chiefly from 
designs copied from contemporary authorities. It is curious to 
note, by the way, that in this play Shakspere takes us- quite 
near his own home. He places the “ Lists at Coventry,” on 
Gosford-green, which still exists, and must have been very 
familiar to him; and later he takes us to the Cotswolds, those 
lovely hills that, so to speak, form a “‘ back-cloth”’ to Stratford. 
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MISS ESME BERINGER. 


gee oagi to a remarkable family—her father a distin- 
guished professor of music, her mother endowed with 
literary ability turned successfully at times into dramatic 
channels, and her sister one of the cleverest child-actresses seen 
for many years—Miss Esmé Beringer soon showed that her 
choice of the stage as a profession was fully justified by her 
capabilities. But it could hardly have been expected when, in 
1893, she made her second début, separated from her early 
appearances by three years of school life, that she would so 
rapidly make her way to the front. Standing, as she now does, 
among the most promising of the younger actresses of the day, 
she has not to look back upon a long course of toil and drudgery. 
Her advancement has been made with rapid strides, and her 
clever playing in The Benefit of the Doubt and The Late Mr. 
Castello must have come as a surprise to those who had not 
noted her improvement with each character in style and power 
of characterisation during her engagement with Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith at the Vaudeville Theatre. Her Justina Emptage 
was an admirable piece of acting, hitting off neatly an unpleasant 
but unfortunately not uncommon type of young woman. Avice 
Bickerdyke was rather too much like Justina, perhaps; but Miss 
Beringer did what she could to keep them distinct. It is much 
to be hoped that she will escape the lot of many young players 
who pass from theatre to theatre, but give only one kind of 
impersonation wherever they may be; and that, having shown 
he¥ ability to play one part, she may not be regarded by 
managers as a “‘ specialist,” and kept to that part for the rest of 
her life. A sudden demand for someone to play Little Lord 
Fauntleroy in the place of Miss Vera Beringer was the imme- 
diate cause of Miss Esmé Beringer’s appearance, in 1888, “ for 
the first time on any stage.” She did so well that she was after- 
wards frequently called upon to act as ber sister’s substitute. In 
1890 each appeared in Mrs. Beringer’s production of Prince and 
Pauper at the Gaiety, and then came the afore-mentioned school 
interval. Her bright little sketch of a maidservant in The New 
Boy first brought her into prominence, and showed what might 
be expected of her. At present she is playing one of the charm- 
ing daughters who cause so much embarrassment to A Mother 
of Three. 

T 2 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 
B baaee theatrical calendar of the past month is remarkable: 
neither for the quantity nor the quality of its productions. 
The only piece of any importance, dramatically considered, is 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play, bearing the admirable title 
The Rogue’s Comedy. 


THE RoGvuE’s COMEDY. 
A Play, in Three Acts, by Henry ArtTHUR JonEs. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, April 21. 





Mr. to,se! Mr. WItLarp. Mrs. Sydenham .. Mrs. H. Cane. 
Miss Jenison Miss OLLIFFE. Mr. Reffell.. -» Mr.A. B. ‘fappine. 
Mr. Lambert -» Mr. W.T. Lovett. Mrs. Reffell .» Miss Kerrh WakEMAN. 
Sir William Clara- Miss Proye.. -» Miss Exnen Meyaricx. 
but ee +» Mr. Cecit Crorton. Mr. Hubbock .. Mr.Greorce WinLouGcusy. 
LadyClarabut .. Lady Moncxron. Mr. Chester -- Mr. WEBBER. 
a Clarabut Miss Cora Pooue. Mr. —— Mr. W. Levy. 
ee Miss RopertHa ERskKINE. Mr. Robert Cash- 
Sirhnomas a ing os Mr. HeRBert STANDING. 
Mr. Sypney Broves. Palmer eo -» Mr. Hamiron Kyicut- 
tease Bucklow Mr, Davi JAMES. First Footman .. Mr. ALBERT Sims. 
The Marquis of Second Footman.. Mr. L. Wenman. 
Bicester .. -» Mr. GgorGe CANNINGE. Servant at Lady 
Mr. Syaenham .. Mr. J. R. CRavurorp. Dovergreen’s .. Mr. G. Jamzs. 





So far as plot is concerned, Mr. Jones’s new play runs upon 
singularly simple lines. The story can, indeed, be related in a 
few lines. In it the career is sketched of a certain Mr. Bailey 
Prothero, a chevalier d’imdustrie, whose acquaintance the: 
audience first makes as a supposed clairvoyant, the idol of a limited. 
circle of fashionable noodles to whose credulity there would appear 
to be no bounds. Luck, combined with some measure of native 
shrewdness, enables him to plant his feet firmly on the foreshore 
of success, and speedily to abandon his original and somewhat. 
risky profession for that of a city financier and company 
promoter. For a time fortune smiles upon all his efforts; 
everything he touches turns to gold, and belief in his wonderful 
powers of perspicacity becomes more and more general. But 
suddenly, although precisely by what means the author is at no 
pains to indicate, the tide turns, and the unsubstantial fabric 
fades away as rapidly as it came. Mainly instrumental in 
precipitating this dénowement is a young man named Lambert, 
Prothero’s own son, although the relationship has never been 
acknowledged and remains a secret tothe end. The irony of 
fate decrees, however, that the father’s humiliation and degrada- 
tion shall be accomplished by the solitary being in the world 
whose respect he is eager to win and to hold, as it is one of the 
main purposes of his life to ensure his happiness. Herein lie 
the elements of a fine tragedy, the borders of which are only 
touched by the author. 

From this it will be seen that The Rogwe’s Comedy is in no 
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sense a play of intrigue, but rather a study of character, and 
practically of one character alone. Remove Mr. Bailey Prothero, 
and little or nothing remains. In this circumstance can be dis- 
cerned the strength—or the weakness—of the new play. For 
ourselves, we are disposed to account it a feature of strength, 
inasmuch as the part suits Mr. Willard admirably. It is, indeed, 
long since this fine actor has been afforded so rare an opportunity 
for the display of his abilities. Bailey Prothero is, in truth, no 
ordinary or conventional scoundrel, although on his first presenta- 
tion one is almost tempted to fear that such may prove to be 
the case. But any impression of the kind is speedily dissipated 
as the play progresses, and it is recognised with what con- 
summate cleverness Mr. Jones has contrived to develop, bit by 
bit and trait by trait, a character full of complex issues. Even 
in his worst moments Prothero never forgets the woman who 
has been his faithful accomplice throughout life, and whose 
admiration for the specious humbug one can hardly refrain from 
sharing. Nor is his affection for the son, who, he knows, openly 
despises and contemns him, lesstouching. As a splendid contrast 
to the innate humanity of the man, is his hardly-concealed 
scorn of the pitiful set of dupes who have given him their 
confidence, while it is impossible not to admire his indomitable 
courage in defeat and his Micawber-like belief in his own powers. 
These things render the character a peculiarly fascinating 
one, and if the piece can hardly be described as a chef 
dauvre, there need be no hesitation in predicting for it a 
prosperous career while Mr. Willard is to the front to give his 
remarkable rendering of the principal part. Of the remaiader of 
the cast there is little to be said except that its members are 
thoroughly competent to undertake the work assigned them— 
a task, be it said, of no great difficulty. Miss Olliffe, although a 
trifle unequal, displayed decided promise as the trusting wife, 
while Mr. W. T. Lovell showed commendable earnestness in the 
part of Prothero’s son. Excellent sketches of respectively a 
comic scoundrel in reduced circumstances and of a shrewd 
society woman were also provided by Mr. Herbert Standing and 
Lady Monckton. 





THE STaR oF INDIA. 


An Original Drama, in Five Acts, by Gzorer R. Sms and ARTHUR SHIRLEY. Produced at 
the Princess’s Theatre, April 4. 


‘Sir Roland Stan- | Dan Williams .. Mr. Gzorce Yares. 
more a .. Mr. Lyston Lyte. Subadar Hira Singh Mr. GernaLD MoRLEY. 
Captain Stanmore Mr. Ciirron ALDERSON. | Supt. Willoughby Mr. CHaries FranmMore, 

Mark Stanmore .. Mr. GEorcE Youne. Captain Fordyce.. Mr. Grey. 

Dick Hatfield .. Mr. Watter Beaumont. | Major Wallace .. Mr. Lyster. 

Lieut. Dollamore Mr. Sipney Howarp. Kate Armiger .. Miss Hertre CuaTrsx1, 
Mr. Wentworth .. Mr. A. E. MartrHews. Mrs. Wentworth.. Miss Kate TynpAaLu. 
Corporal O’S8ulli- Dora Wilton .- Miss NELLY GREGORY, 


van oe .. Mr. Cuartes H. Kenney. 
Aleem Khan -» Mr. Ropert PaTemMan. 





ane od .. Miss Sypnzy FarmsrorHsr. 
Clarry Beamish .. Miss HELEN FARRINGTON. 
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Arthur Hopkins .. Mr. J. T. Macmruan. Mrs. Beamish 


.. Mrs. Harriett CLIFTon. 
Vernon Hopkins.. Mr. Frank Wyatt. Mrs. Musters .. Miss HELEN VICARY. 
Tom Tully.. -- Mr. F. Cotson. Maraquita. . -. Miss Acnes Hewitt. 
Jim Green.. -. Mr. H. Wave 


To insist that the strict laws of probability shall be respected 
by every writer of melodrama would, of course, be absurd, but at 
least one may ask of him that he shall pay some little attention to 
the careful joining of his flats. Mr. Sims and Mr. Shirley are 
no novices at the game; in collaboration or alone they have con- 
trived to cover a large area of the melodramatic field. But 
practice, in place of bringing perfection, would only appear in 
their case to have provoked indifference ; for their latest effort, 
The Star of India, so far as literary or constructive qualities are 
concerned, is as feeble a piece of work as one could wish to see, 
or not to see. The plot, besides containing an unusual number 
of inconsistencies, drifts about from place to place and from 
character to character, “‘to one thing constant never,” in the 
most irritating fashion. The success of the piece is, how- 
ever, established by a series of vivid scenes representing life 
at the British Residency, Manipur- a night attack made by 
natives upon it—an incident recalling the heroic conduct of 
Mrs. Grimwood in similar circumstances—and a subsequent 
skirmish in the jungle. An additional factor, largely responsible 
for the prosperity of the drama, is the introduction of an extra- 
ordinarily quaint little maid-of-all-work, whose cockney humours 
at once betray the master-hand of Mr. Sims, facile princeps in 
the portrayal of such characters. Happily he has found in Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother an actress exceptionally gifted with the 
ability to give expression to his ideas, the net result being a 
performance of indescribable drollery. Miss Fairbrother’s Oriana 
is a study full of cleverness and intelligence, and stamps her 
as a comedienne of wonderful resource in this particular direction. 
To her deservedly fell the success of the evening. 

The story set forth in The Star of India deals with the machi- 
nations of an impostor who endeavours to pass himself off as the 
son, by an early marriage, of Sir Roland Stanmore, with the 
view of ousting his half-brother, Mark Stanmore, from his position 
as heir to the estates. Mark himself, who has just returned 
home after a long sojourn in India, is in love with Kate 
Armiger, although unaware that during his absence she has, in 
order to save her father from ruin, married a rascal named Dick 
Hatfield. As Dick, however, was arrested immediately after the 
ceremony on a criminal charge and despatched abroad at his 
country’s expense, the episode has been allowed to drop into 
oblivion. Eventually he returns, or rather a scoundrel imper- 
sonating him returns, to claim his bride. Fortunately Captain 
Stanmore has an old grudge against Dick, and at his instigation 
Aleem Khan, an Indian servant, stabs the new comer with a 
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knife which possesses the invaluable property of dropping poison 
whenever it comes into contact with any substance. Naturally 
Kate Armiger is accused of the crime, but a good-natured 
coroner’s jury gives her the benefit of the doubt, and she is re- 
leased. What all this has todo with Manipur the reader will 
doubtless be puzzled to understand and we frankly confess we 
are unable to explain. But thither the authors carry us in the 
following act, apparently to show how a Christmas pudding may 
be concocted beneath a blazing sun, and to fill our eyes and 
nostrils with smoke from exploding bombs. Nevertheless, the 
pictures painted are all very fine and large, and well calculated to 
produce the desired effect upon an excitable audience. In the 
last act characters and spectators trip merrily back to England, 
where melodramatic justice is meted out to all and sundry. Of 
Miss Fairbrother’s performance we have already spoken, 
and apart from that, reference need only be made to Mr. Robert 
Pateman’s powerful acting as Aleem Khan, the pleasing grace of 
Miss Hettie Chattell’s manner, and the robust and effective style 
of Miss Agnes Hewitt as a jealous Mexican girl. 





Tue Sin or St. Hunpa. 


A Romantic Drama, in Four Acts, by G. Stuart Ocitvig. Produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
Apri 


Otho.. ee -. Mr. CuHarLes CaRTWRIGHT. Hugo se -- Mr. A. CHENERY. 
Heinric Mr. Lewis WALLER. A Herald .. -. Mr. Frank Morey. 
“a snipperdoll- An Officer . -» Mr. JAMES SPILLER. 

Mr. Henry KEmMBLE. Maximilian | Mr. FRANK THORNTON, 
Mameuffel ” .- Mr, KenneTH Biack. Dame Friederike Miss Annie WEBSTER. 
Count Ulric -- Mr. Georce HIprEesLey. Liese - Miss Hetena Dacre. 
Joachim .. .. Mr. Epmunp CovIneTon. Marte -- Miss E. BrinsLey SHERIDAN. 
Hermann .. -- Mr. CHARLES GooDHART. blisabeth .. -- Mrs. ARTHUR AYERS. 
furnst ee -. Mr. Prank McDonne.u. Hedwig .. -» Miss Marre Lyons. 
Wilhelm .. -. Mr, A, ANDERSON. Ann.. - Miss Linui1an BRENNARD. 
Konraa.. .. Mr. Lesty THomson, Elsa.. .- Miss Annre Burton. 
— iis .. Mr. H. Deane. Maria ik .- Miss Leonte Norsury, 

Franz .. Mr. Henry NELSON. Gretchen .. .-. Miss RacHe.. 

stortebecker «» Mr, Grupert TRENT. Doris es -- Miss Dorotuy Harwoop. 
Tipstaff .. Mr, HENRY. St. Hulda .. -- Miss Kate Rorke. 





The troublous times following upon the death of Luther have 
furnished Mr. Stuart Ogilvie with a background for the picture 
he presents in his new drama, The Sin of St.Hulda. Such being 
the case, it is natural that the element of theological controversy 
should find a considerable place in his play. Mr. Ogilvie, how- 
ever, has been sufficiently wise not to insist too strenuously upon 
polemical questions, but rather to rely for success upon the 
interest of a fairly exciting love story. From whatever stand- 
point it be regarded, whether as a piece of dramatic construction 
or of literary execution, the play deserves at least as much praise 
as may be given to anything in the nature of sincere and honest 
endeavour. The author has aimed high, and if it cannot be said 
that he has quite succeeded in hitting the mark, he issues at any 
rate from the contest with credit. To claim for the drama 
originality of theme or of workmanship would be absurd. The 
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plot in one form or another has done service again and again, 
while the influence of many previous writers can be traced in the 
dialogue. Nevertheless, the work as a whole bears the imprint 
of a scholarly and refined mind, although, in striving to obtain 
new effects, Mr. Ogilvie has only too frequently been tempted into 
the commission of the most glaring solecisms. The supposed 
necessity of supplying comic relief has also produced disastrous 
results, for evidently humour is not the author’s strong point. Of 
the four acts contained in the play, the third is unquestionably 
the best and strongest; indeed, it is the only one which reully 
obtains a firm hold upon the audience. The others are more or 
less leather and prunella, necessary, no doubt, to the due 
development of the story, but lacking the essential quality of all 
dramatic work—sustained interest. 

Saint Hulda is the honourable title ¢onferred upon Katchen, a 
country girl, by reason of her religious fervour and devotion to 
the Lutheran cause. In early girlhood, Katchen, however, had 
been anything but a saint, having readily yielded to the love 
protestations of one Siegbert, in reality Prince Otho of Halber- 
stadt, a determined foe of all Protestants. Converted by Luther, 
Hulda is accepted as a leader of the new movement, the growing 
success of which is greatly due to her efforts. Meanwhile, 
Heinric, Baron of Mindenburg, meets and becomes enamoured of 
her, the result being that he too gladly embraces the good cause. 
Furious at losing so powerful an ally, Otho angrily declares to 
Hulda that, unless she promises to abandon Heinric and send 
him back to his old allegiance, he himself will openly announce 
the fact that Saint Hulda is no other than his old mistress, 
Katchen. Hulda, however, while refusing to urge her lover to 
forsake his faith, exclaims that she herself will reveal the truth 
not only to him, but to the assembled townsfolk in the market- 
place. But, as she is hurrying off to fulfil her object, a letter is 
placed in her hands, stating that acrisis has been reached, and that 
everything must be done to keep the people of Mindenburg 
constant to their purpose. To confess her shame now would 
obviously be to imperil the safety of the cause. So when Prince 
Otho utters his accusation, Hulda hurls it defiantly back at him, 
to the relief and joy of Heinric and the excited spectators. But 
the danger over, she can no longer be silent, although conscious 
that confession must alienate from her the sympathies of her 
companions and possibly of her lover, Heinric. This is exactly what 
happens, and, overcome by the shock, Hulda falls dead. MHeinric, 
struck by remorse, is on the point of taking his own life, when, 
through a transparency—a cheap and wholly unnecessary device— 
Saint Hulda isrevealed repeating one of her most notable discourses. 
The circumstance restores Heinric to his senses, and he at once 
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abandons his fatal purpose. To the general performance, as to 
the superb mounting of the play, great praise can be given. Miss 
Kate Rorke’s Saint Hulda is a beautiful and exquisitely pathetic 
creation, charged also with an emotional power of no mean order. 
Mr. Lewis Waller has seldom done anything finer than his manly, 
earnest, and forcible performance of Heinric, while Mr. Charles 
Cartwright’s singularly effective and finished study of Prince 
Otho only suffered from a slight tendency towards monotony. 
Admirable also in all respects was the Dame Friederike of Miss 
Annie Webster. 





A MorTHER oF THREE. 
An Original Farce, in Three Acts, by CLo Graves. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, April 8. 





Professor Murgatroyd Mr. Feurx Morais. Amelia .. s0 -.» Miss MACKENZIE. 

Sir Wellington Port, K.C.B., Mr. Cyr Mavpe. Sooza .. es .. Miss Annte GowarD. 
Napier Outram Port.. Mr. Stuart CHampion. Cassiopeia .. .. Miss Esme BERInceR. 
-Cap' ‘uckle -- Mr. CLarRENcE Buakiston. | Vesta .. oe .- Miss Lity JoHNson. 
-Cheveley Thrupp .. Mr. Cosmo Srvuarr. Aquila .. - .. Miss AupREy Forp. 
Lady Port ee -- Miss Rose LecizRrcg. Mrs. Murgatroy: .. Miss Fanny Brovucs. 





In A Mother of Three, Miss Clo Graves has written a farce 
which is at once bright, clever, and inspiriting. Nor is it likely 
that an irresponsible public will regard the fact as detrimental 
to their enjoyment that some of the allusions contained in the 
piece are decidedly of the risky order. If one were disposed to 
make a complaint, it would be that the ingenious authoress has 
put too many of her good things into the first act, a proceeding 
from which the two. later are bound, by comparison, to suffer 
somewhat. This is particularly noticeable in the case of the 
second, in which the fun shows a decided tendency to flag; but 
doubtless when the players have grown more accustomed to 
their parts this impression will wear off. Miss Graves has taken 
as the main idea of her piece the return home, after an 
eighteen years’ absence, of a scatter-brained Professor, who, to 
his consternation, finds that he is the accredited father of three 
bouncing girls, instead of the one whose arrival had been 
‘duly announced to him. Meanwhile his wife, ignorant of her 
husband’s reappearance, has donned masculine attire, with the 
view of silencing Dame Rumour, who not unnaturally begins to 
show herself somewhat sceptical respecting the existence of a 
gentleman who insists upon concealing himself in so distant and 
almost problematical a country as Peru. Professor Murgatroyd’s 
horror may, on the other hand, be imagined on discovering a 
strange man firmly established in his place, and figuring as the 
father of his family. That the situation is one from which— 
granting a certain good-natured spirit of make-believe—the most 
diverting complications may arise will readily be understood. A 
Mother of Three is, of course, pure farce, full of the most 
astounding improbabilities and inconsistencies, and standing 
‘wholly outside the limits of serious criticism. Its sole object is 
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to create laughter, and in this respect it is entirely successful. 
Although obviously exceedingly nervous, Miss Fanny Brough 
carried the weight of the principal part on her shoulders without 
flinching, playing with unflagging vigour and dash. As the 
Professor, Mr. Felix Morris proved a trifle disappointing after 
his superb performance in On Change. Time, however, may be 
trusted speedily to remedy any shortcomings observable on the 
first night. Mr. Cyril Maude gave an extremely amusing and 
carefully-studied sketch of an irritable officer, and Miss Annie 
Goward an inimitable portrait of an illiterate servant with a cold 
in her head. Nor would it be easy to find a brighter, merrier, or 
more natural trio of pretty girls than Misses Esmé Beringer, 
Lily Johnson, and Audrey Ford. The favourable reception given 
to the piece stamped it as an instantaneous success. 





BIARRITZ. 


A Musical Farce, in Two Acts. Words by Jerome K. Jerome and AprRiAN Ross. Music by 
F,OsmonpD Cakr. Proauced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, April 11. 


John J. Jenkins .. Mr. Artuur Rozgrrs, | NiagaraG. ears Miss Saprz Jerome. 
Johannes .. -- Mr. Frep Kays. Eoriqua Miss Exias DEE. 
General ‘'omassino Mr. Eric T'HoRKE. Babette ° Miss PreRRETTE AMELLA. 
y Kemp .. Mr. Ronanp CunnincHam Duchess of “Melton 
Duke A — Mowbray Mr. A. Newark. Mowbray .. . Miss Harrie Doreen. 
Dr. Arlistree Mr. L. F. Cnapvy. Mrs.Carew.. .. Miss ADELAIDE NEWTON. 
Honorable Sohnnis Mr. HAROLD EDEN. Florance .» Miss Eva ELLERSLIz, 
e . -» Mr, WALKER Marnock Jane.. .. «. Miss JULIA KENT. 
Tessie Carew -» Miss PHYLLis BaovuestTon Elizabeth .. -- Miss Carrie BEnTON. 
Mr. Charley Bargus Miss Mituiz Hyuton. Janet.. P Miss Karty Lorrvs. 


Prolonged experience has taught the habitual playgoer only 
too surely that he who builds lofty expectations upon any piece 
described as a musical farce is tolerably certain to be disappointed. 
Yet, however humble and lowly were the hopes formed regarding 
Biarritz, even they must have suffered disillusionment, for a. 
more chaotic and incoherent farce has seldom been seen upon the 
London stage. This is the more to be regretted, because the 
authors start with a fairly promising notion. But either their 
ingenuity was exhausted by the unwonted exertion of establishing 
the basis of a plot, or their knowledge of stage requirements proved 
too limited to enable them to give form and substance to their 
original idea. The first act of Biarritz, if far from being a 
masterpiece, might, despite its longwewrs and occasional inepti- 
tudes, be allowed to pass. Concerning the second, it is best perhaps 
to preserve a discreet silence. Yet, so inexhaustible are the 
resources of Mr. Arthur Roberts, it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that he may still contrive to change a lugubrious farce. 
into a merry entertainment. Such miracles he has achieved 
before this, and with him at the helm there is still hope that the 
derelict vessel Biarritz may safely reach the haven of success. 
If so desirable a result be attained, the entire credit will have to be 
placed to his account, however, and not to that of the authors. 
The story starts with the arrival of Mr. John J. Jenkins in 
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Biarritz, at the Hotel du Palais, of which Mr. Jenkins, sen., is 
proprietor. The manager, Mons. Vidal, has, it appears, recently 
absconded, and in his absence the reins of management have 
fallen into the hands of the head waiter, Johannes, who is 
aided and abetted by Janet, an unscrupulous little person holding 
the position of cashier. Jenkins at once determines to accept 
the post relinquished by Vidal, while Johannes and Janet endea- 
vour by their misleading counsel so to make him bring the place 
into discredit that eventually it may revert to them for a nominal 
sum. Jenkins’s eyes, however, are speedily opened to their 
treachery by a friend named Rodney Kemp, a young fellow who 
has run away with the daughter of General Tomassino, a diamond 
king, and, by a singular coincidence, an inmate of the hotel, 
although under an assumed name. Anxious to assist the young 
people, Jenkins disguises himself as the General, and in that 
capacity is invited to a fete champetra, organised by the Mayor 
of Biarritz. What takes place there is more or less guesswork, 
and it must suffice to say that, after the usual series of songs, dances, 
changes of costume and choruses, the curtain is summarily rung 
down upon the reconciliation of all concerned. In connection 
with so flimsy and feeble a piece detailed criticism would 
obviously be wasted. Upon Mr. Osmond Carr’s music, although 
as a whole the score lacks breadth and colour, a more favourable 
judgment may be pronounced ; while Mr. Adrian Ross’s lyrics, if 
hardly up to his usual level, serve their purpose sufficiently well. 
Of Mr. Arthur Roberts's Mr. Jenkins it would be premature to 
speak at present. A month hence it will probably be an entirely 
different and doubtless thoroughly characteristic performance. 
Fairly competent as the remaining numbers of the cast proved, 
scarcely any of these showed such super-excellence as to call for 
special mention. 





THe Gay PaRiIsIENNE. 
An Original 5 ee Cunt in Two Acts, written by Grorcre Dance, and composed by 


Ivan CaRyLu, uced at the Duke of York’s Theatre, April 4. 
Mr. Ebenezer adam Mr. Lionet RIGNOLD. Amos Dingle .. «. Mr. Husert Wi111s. 
Mrs. -Sotaaeamaaies - Miss Linu Beimore. Tom Everleigh -. Mr. Epcar STEvENs. 
Nora . ee ee -» Miss VioLETROBINSON. Algernon P. Ducie .. Mr. Jas. Francis. 
Mabel — ee “ +» Miss Marion Dotsy. Percy Tooting -. Mr. C. GumLDFoRD, 
Major Fossdyke .. -- Mr. W. H. Dewny. Cecil Smyth .. -. Mr. PB. Lesuie. 
Angela ee ee -- Miss VIoLeT ELuicort. Hans... on .. Mr. Harry Kunsorn. 
May .. ee ee -. Miss Evita Srvarr. Gretchen e -.- Miss Harriet Woop. 
Ethel.. ae oe «+ Miss E. Cartton. Anna .. te .. Miss Evita Minton. 
Glad oe oe -» Miss Evita Bartuert. Fritz .. es .. Mr. Gartu. 
Maud.. a on -» Miss Ep1ira Mapa. Ruth .. Miss Lovie Freear. 
Edith.. ee eo .-Miss Ross Montcomery. Blatterwatter . Mr. AKERMAN May. 
Violet ee oo «» Miss Ivy Herrzoe. Auguste Pompier Mr. FRANK WHEELER. 
Rose .. ee ée «+ Miss Mavp Hoppr, Malic. Julie Bon-Bon Miss Apa REEVE. 





So thoroughly on the same lines are the musical comedies of the 
day, that it is all but impossible to differentiate between them. 
In almost every instance one formula is observed which has, at 
any rate, the merit of simplicity. The author has merely to 
imagine or to borrow—the terms are well-nigh synonymous— 
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the bare outline of a story sufficient, with the aid of a number of 
variety “‘ turns,” to carry him to the end of the first act. In the 
second confusion becomes worse confounded, and, abandoning all 
pretence to a plot, he leaves the rest to Providence and the efforts 
of the performers. The Gay Parisienne conforms with tolerable 
closeness to the accustomed rule, although, at the outset, it offers 
something more than ordinary promise so far as a connected 
story is concerned. What there is of this deals with the 
endeavour of Julie Bon-Bon and Auguste Pompier, a couple of 
adventurers, to blackmail a certain Ebenezer Honeycomb on the 
grounds that he had made an offer of marriage to the first-named. 
Eventually Honeycomb is found guilty, by an unsympathetic jury, 
of trifling with the lady’s affections, and cast in heavy damages. 
To avoid payment of these he absconds, and in the second act 
is discovered at a German spa disguised as a Scotchman. At 
this point the plot is practically submerged beneath a wave of 
episodical detail, and only rescued in time for the curtain to be 
rung down upon a conclusion satisfactory to all concerned. 
Among the performers, the success of the evening fell to Miss 
Louie Freear, who, by her odd appearance, extraordinary voice, 
and curious movements, literally took the house by storm. Miss 
Ada Reeve, in the title part, acted and sang with the greatest 
archness and piquancy; while Mr. Frank Wheeler, as Pompier, 
caused continuous merriment by his clever performance. Both 
Mr. Lionel Rignold and Mr. W. H. Denny have been seen to 
greater advantage than in the characters assigned them, but a 
comparatively new comer, Mr. Edgar Stevens, created u favourable 
impression by his pleasant singing and refined style. Mr. Dance’s 
libretto can hardly be said to scintillate with wit, nor do his 
lyrics rise above the level of the commonplace. Mr. Ivan Caryll, 
on the other hand, has provided some melodious and graceful 
music, although even he, it must be confessed, has been inspired 
to better purpose on previous occasions. Pretty costumes, 
effective grouping, and an abundance of colour and of light serve, 
however, to make the production what it unquestionably is—a 
decisive success. 





TRUE BLUE; oR, AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 


An Original Drama of the Royal Navy, in Five Acts, by LEonarp Outram and Stuart Gorpon, 
Lieut. R.N. Produced at the Olympic Theatre, March 19. 





Captain Drake, R.N. .. Mr. J. F. Cornisu. The Governor of Gib- 
Lieut. Guy Maitland > raltar Mr. H. R. TEESDALE. 
R.N. Mr. ALFRED BuckLaw. The Governor of Alge- 
7 Mark Strachan, ciras . Mr. F, A. Lane. 
. Mr. Wituiam RiGNoup. Sir George Majoribanks Mr. Freperic pE Lara 
Lieut, Jones, RN. - Mr. ALBERT E. Raynor. Spero Xicluna .. -» Mr. Epwarp O’NEILL. 
Sub - Lieut. Algernon Carlota Malrayo -. Mrs. RALEIGH. 
Skewes, R.N. . Mr. J. A. BentTHam. Alice Majoribanks .. Miss Laura GRAvVEs, 
Midshipman Sprightly’ Miss Marion HUNTLEY. Daphne Bower .. .. Miss Mary Bates. 
John Lobbett, A. . Mr. CHarLes Wisrow. Rose Pringle .. -- Miss Kate Patuuirs. 


True Blue is chiefly remarkable for the interesting series of 
pictures it provides, illustrative of life on board a modern man- 
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of-war. That these are, in every instance, absolutely true to 
life, not even the presence of Lieutenant Gordon’s name on the 
programme will induce us to believe. Personally we have some 
little experience of bull-fights in Spain, and we can vouch for it 
that the irregularities witnessed in that depicted in the first.act 
of True Blue would never be permitted in any public corrida. 
Wherefore we are disposed to be just a trifle sceptical in regard 
to some of the incidents that take place on board H.M.S. 
Watteau, which, it has been explained, is the authors’ humorous 
way of spelling ‘‘ What-ho!” Correct or not, we can honestly 
praise the various tableaux for their picturesqueness, colour, and 
general effectiveness. Jack, afloat or ashore, is almost as in- 
teresting a figure as his famous rival, Tommy Atkins, while to 
many he is a much more genial and amusing fellow. In their 
new drama the authors have made quite the most of him, and so 
we have Jack receiving visitors on the quarter-deck, off Gibraltar, 
with the usual accompaniments of dancing, flirting, and paying 
outrageous compliments; Jack on duty; hard at work getting 
the anchor up ; Jack in the stoke hold, piling fuel on the fires 
and rescuing stowaway girls from their hiding-place in the empty 
boiler; Jack indulging in half-holiday revels ; and Jack relegated 
to the ship’s “‘ deepest dungeon” as a punishment for appearing 
drunk on duty. All this provides an excellent evening’s enter- 
tainment, and for those interested in naval manoeuvres possesses 
a real and irresistible fascination. To such it almost appears in 
the nature of a misfortune that the authors have deemed it 
necessary to invent a story upon which to string together their 
various scenes. Story there is, however, of so preposterous a 
nature that there need be no fear of anyone taking it seriously. 
To attempt to relate it here, even in the briefest form, would 
require an amount of space altogether disproportionate to its 
importance. Enough that it simply palpitates with thrilling 
incidents which, if by no means novel, afford at any rate oppor- 
tunity for some exceedingly striking scenic effects. Of the 
numerous company engaged, Mr. William Rignold, Mr. Alfred 
Bucklaw, Mr. Charles Wibrow, Mrs. Raleigh, Miss Laura 
Graves, and Miss Kate Phillips made the most pronounced 
acting successes. 





MONSIEUR DE Paris. 
A Play, in One Act, by Aticia Ramsey and RupoLPH DE Corpova. Produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, April 16. 

Georges Delpit -.» Mr. Mark KIncHoRNE. Mére Lisette .. -. Mrs. Henry Leieu, 
Henri Le Febvre .. Mr. Henry VIBART. Jacinta .. ee . Miss Viotet VanseuGH. 

How far the stage is served by the production of a piece like 
Monsieur de Paris is more or less a question of individual taste, but 
for ourselves we confess to having no fancy for the presentation of 


the purely horrible at the theatre. Mr. Arthur Bourchier is appa- 
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rently of a different way of thinking, and if he can find a sufficient 
number of the public willing to endorse his views, we have, our 
protest duly recorded, nothing more to say on the subject. 
Although a crude piece of workmanship, Monsieur de Paris con- 
tains elements of strength, with which are associated certain 
details that are simply revolting. The heroine, Jacinta, is the 
daughter of Georges Delpit, public executioner of France, and 
has fallen in love with a young farmer, Henri Le Febvre, who, 
however, has been left in ignorance of the nature of her father’s 
employment. On learning the truth, he indignantly refuses to 
fulfil his promise, and is in consequence stabbed to death by 
Jacinta, who, thereafter, holds up the knife, dripping with blood, 
to the view of the astonished audience. If this be art, we shall 
expect speedily to see the dissecting rooms at our hospitals thrown 
open for the delectation of the public. In the judgment of all 
healthy-minded people, such exhibitions are merely disgusting. 
As Jacinta, Miss. Violet Vanbrugh revealed a certain amount of 
undisciplined force, which, however, requires training before it: can 
be pronounced convincing. Mr. Henry Vibart’s performance was 
appallingly vigorous, while Mr. Mark Kinghorne and Mrs. Henry 
Leigh supplied two effective little sketches. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


If the three-act comedy of Mr. Hamilton Aide’s produced by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal on April 9th, at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, has not lowered the reputation of author or players, it 
has not greatly increased it. Lord and Lady Guilderoy cannot 
be described as a good play. Were the two chief parts taken by 
others, it would prove very tiresome. Throughout the whole of 
the first two acts the audience was made to feel that ‘“ some- 
thing was coming.” In the third act it came; and what was it? 
Merely an accusation by a jealous boor of a husband against his 
wife for tampering with his letters, indefinitely imputing to her 
a bad motive. Asa matter of fact, Lady Guilderoy fears that 
dynamite is enclosed in letters to her husband, and takes the 
precaution of dipping them in water before they come into his 
hands. To render this striking consummation the more probable, 
Lord Guilderoy is made an Irish absentee landlord, and much is 
heard in the first two acts about agrarian distress and of riotous 
proceedings on the part of tenants. For no very patent reason, 
husband and wife have drifted apart, but the dynamite incident 
reunites them. Two little love stories are skilfully interworked 
into the main plot of the story. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Kendal 
has a worthy opportunity for the display of their best powers, but 
they infuse life and probability into two very stagey figures. Mr. 
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Norman Forbes as a young lover, and Mr. William Lugg in a 
character part, were admirable. 

A Night in Paris, an adaptation of L’ Hétel du Libre Echange, 
by MM. Feydeau and Desvalliéres, was produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, on April 13th. Under the title of The Gay 
Parisians the play had a successful run last autumn at Hoyt’s 
Theatre, New York. The Gallic origin of the farce is obvious in 
every situation. After many difficulties a husband succeeds in 
quitting the matrimonial roof after nightfall. He takes a married 
lady to a restaurant to get some supper, and there she almost 
falls into the arms of her own husband, who is engaged in a 
similar adventure. The restaurant, or rather hotel, boasts pos- 
session of a haunted room, and there the first husband is 
confronted by “‘spectres” in the shape of four pretty girls in, 
their nightdresses. The fun never for an instant flags, for the 
‘sufficient reason that the characters of the husbands are in’ the 
hands of Mr. George Giddens and Mr. Charles Sugden. The play 
‘should prove very successful when taken to the Vaudeville Theatre. 

On the same day, The Wand of Wedlock, a new play by Mrs. 
Lancaster Wallis and Mr. Herbert Macpherson, was produced 
‘at the Grand Theatre, Cardiff. As a sexuul problem play, it has 
-come rather too late to be successful. In addition to its literary 
merit, it is well constructed, and Mrs. Wallis, in the central part 
of a loving and too-trusting woman, carries the audience away. 
Mrs. Wallis fully rises to a very difficult scene, in which she is 
acting as nurse to the children of the man who should have been 
her husband. She obtained efficient support, notably from Mr. 
‘Charles Weir and from Mr. Webster Lawson. 


IN PARIS. 

Disparu at the Gymnase, by MM. Bisson and Sylvane, is a 
farcical comedy, in which an artist, having disappeared from 
his habitation without leaving his address, is supposed to have 
died in some mysterious manner. His relatives take possession 
of his house and effects, and he turns up at the critical moment, 
and sends the house into fits of laughter by waking and terrifying 
 process-server (Mussier), who represents the ‘‘ succession,” out 
of his slumbers with a Tonkinese gong and improvised Chinese 
apparitions. It is the fashion now to put a bed on the stage ; so 
the bed is there, and the process-server gets into it. Then there 
is a joke about Egypt, for the purposes of which an Englishman 
is introduced as tenant, to whom the house has been let by the 
supposed heir. Having paid beforehand, he insists on possession, 
which seems natural enough. The hero observes, “‘ Those English 
think they are in Egypt wherever they go,” the author apparently 
thinking they are right to stay ; but the joke falls flat. Thescene 
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of the bed and the process-server, played by Dailly, is extremely 
comical, as anybody who knows that actor will understand. 

La Meute at the Renaissance, by M. Abel Hermant, has given 
rise to a duel between the author and the Prince de Sagan, which 
would be enough to make a piece. However, it is good enough 
without such an excellent stimulus to public curiosity, 
though, as we believe, this is the first dramatic work of the well- 
known novelist responsible for it. At the Francais, it will be 
remembered, Grosse Fortune dealt with the effects of the inheri- 
tance of great riches on a weak man. The theme of La Meute 
is in the same order of ideas, both having possibly been 
suggested by recent scandals in Paris. The main figure in La 
Meute, however, is not the millionaire, but his friend, his chief 
parasite, a penniless man of good family, who lives by directing 
the expenditure of the rich man’s fortune. This friend is a very 
deliberate scamp, who has seduced the rich man’s sister while 
still a girl, the better to secure his own ends. She has married 
somebody else, from whom she is separated. Eventually the 
parasite determines on marriage with a rich American girl, who 
really falls in love with him, and by whose love he becomes 
purified. His mistress is meanwhile divorced, and becomes free 
to marry her lover. He, meanwhile, has to deal with other 
rascals, among them his father, who wants to share the spoil. 
To get the necessary money he prevails on the millionaire to 
invest in some bogus patents; the law lays hold of him, and 
ultimately there is only one issue from the dilemma for a man 
who comes to see the error of his ways. Some say that suicide 
is not a likely consummation where the antecedents are so 
cynically corrupt, but this is a matter of opinion, and we rather 
think the author is not out of his bearings. 

Le Grand Galeoto, at the Theatre des Poétes, one of the inde- 
pendent theatrical companies, was a revelation to some play- 
goers, to whom the name of Echegaray was only known as that. 
of a prolific Spanish dramatist of the new school. The transla- 
tion into prose by M. J. Lemaire and J. Schurmann is well 
executed. Of course a prose rendering brings out the crudeness. 
of some of the situations. In the original they are covered by 
verse which almost requires antique methods. It was well played,. 
and much applauded by the select play goers who are interested. 
in foreign masterpieces. 


IN BERLIN. 

A four-act drama, by Paul Langenscheidt, entitled Halder und 
Sohn, has seen the light at the Schiller Theatre. It is built 
upon the familiar lines of the Volk piece, that description of play 
which, like our Adelphi melodrama, never fails of its effect on 
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the public. All the characters are good old acquaintances, and 
the subject matter we have very often met with in various 
disguises. Yet Herr Langenscheidt is not without considerable 
talent, although that talent is for comic rather than for serious 
dramatic situations. In the field of farce he might be a dangerous 
competitor for Blumenthal, Kadelburg, Schénthau, and others, 
but he would first have to get rid of a tendency to pessimism 
which is rather unpleasing. 

At the National Theatre, Gliicksdieb, by Herr Karl Schneidt, 
is an amusing piece, but, perhaps, not quite in the sense in which 
the author intended it to be so. Herr Schneidt had the happy 
idea to- disarm criticism by publishing a lively essay on ‘the 
right to fail.”” He promised to hiss louder than anyone if the 
public thought he should be hissed. When he was called before 
the curtain, after the third act, by a house which clamoured for 
the author, he appeared to have some little doubt as to the 
extent to which his summons was intended as a flattering one ; 
he bowed, the audience burst into the most uncontrollable 
laughter, and the poor author remained standing on the stage for 
@ moment or two in anything but a happy frame of mind. In 
his essay he stated that his best friends had counselled him not 
to produce the play. They were good and true friends, for not 
even a friendly brother critic could say that this was a play to 
take seriously. The plot is curious. Senator Rudolf and his 
wife, Albertine, have a son of great promise ; they have both, in 
addition, a past. Edgar is Albertine’s son, but not Rudolf’s; he 
is the son of his uncle Rudolf’s brother. We learn this awful 
secret accidentally, when Albertine reveals it to her mother-in-law. 
The latter does not worry herself about such a trifle, apparently 
because her grandmotherly relation to Edgar can in no way be 
affected by it. Edgar loves Clara, the daughter of Captain Hansen, 
but Clara is not the daughter of her father, but the daughter of 
Rudolf,Edgar’sreputed father. Asthey are now informed, by persons 
insufficiently acquainted with the facts, that they are brother and 
sister, they must obviously bid each other a long farewell; but 
there is still much left to be revealed, and possibly those who 
waited till the end of the play saw Edgar and Clara made happy. 

Das Gliick tm Winkel, a drama in three acts, by Hermann 
Sudermann, has been played at the Lessing theatre. It was not 
very well received, the opinion of the Berlin public coinciding 
with that of provincial playgoers in respect to the merits of 
the piece. Mention must also be made of Zu Hause, a one-act 
piece by Georg Hirschfeld, produced at the Deutsches Theatre. 
As a study of character it is remarkably clever, especially when 
the youth of the author is taken into account; but it is an un- 
savoury piece, describing some of the worst passions to which 
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men and women are the slaves, and the way in which the 
happiness of a home may be shipwrecked by the viciousness of one 
parent and the weakness of the other. 

Herr Adolph L’Arronge has published a very interesting book 
on the German theatre of to-day, under the title of Deutsches 
Theater und Deutsche Schauspielkunst (Berlin, Concordia, 
deutsche Verlags-Anstalt). He is one of the men best qualified 
to write on this subject, and all who take an interest in German 
acting should procure the book and read it. 


IN VIENNA. 

One of the most interesting novelties of the past month has 
been the new and very impatiently awaited opera by Carl 
Goldmark, called Das Heimchen am Herd. The story of this 
opera has been freely adapted from Dickens’s Cricket on the 
Hearth by A. M. Willner, and it is pleasant to say that the 
librettist has done his work not only conscientiously, but skil- 
fully and well. The opera itself has met with unqualified 
success. ‘The overture was warmly applauded, and the enthu- 
siasm of the public increased from scene to scene, from act to 
act, until, after the intermezzo (still another intermezzo /) before 
the last act, the cheering became so tumultuous that that 
number had to be repeated. After the second and third acts the 
singers were again and again called before the curtain, and with 
them the composer, who was finally summoned alone to receive 
the congratulations of the house. Goldmark has derived his 
inspiration almost wholly from the book, and has so closely 
followed the ideas of the librettist that it is difficult to recognise 
the composer of The Queen of Sheba and of Merlin in a work 
whose tunes remind one now of Wagner, now of the modern 
Italians, now of Volksongs and dances of the olden time. And 
yet there are inspiration, invention, and individuality in the work, 
which, if one may judge from present signs, is long likely to 
continue popular with the opera-goers of this capital. 

At the Theater an der Wien, Mile. Reichenberg has been 
giving a series of performances in which she has displayed all 
those fine qualities which won for her at the Théatre Francais 
the world-wide reputation she now enjoys. Needless to say that 
the Viennese public were most appreciative, and that the welcome 
which Mlle. Reichenberg has received at their hands has been all 
that the most exacting artist could desire. 

At the same theatre Der Wunderknabe (The Prodigy) has been 
brought out. It is an operetta, the words of which have been 
written by Alexander Landesberg and Jeo Stein, and the music 
by Eugen von Taund. The leading character in this amusing 
piece is that of an infant phenomenon, a little girl, the daughter 
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of the speculative Herr Gordoni, named Paola, who plays the 
violin most admirably. The child grows in size as she advances 
in years, and in order not to lose the advantage of her juvenile 
attractions, her father dresses her in boy’s clothes and travels 
round the world with her, describing her as ‘‘ the marvellous 
boy.” It so happens that in their journey, when Paola happens 
to be dressed in the garments proper to her sex, a young count 
sees her for an instant, and falls in love at first sight. The girl 
forthwith disappears, to give place to a supposed brother, whom 
she is represented to be when she is in boy’s clothes. From 
this confusion comes all the imbroglio of the piece; and although 
both count and artist are eventually made happy by reciprocal 
affection, it is not until they have passed through sufficient con- 
trary adventures to keep the audience sympathetic and interested 
to the end. The music is excellent, and many of the airs are 
both refined and taking in a popular sense. 

At the Raimund theatre, a farce called Fraulein Doctor (Miss 
Doctor), by Oscar{Walther and Leo Stein, has appeared. Not 
long since the Ministry of Education issued a new regulation 
on the subject of the studies of women. Certainly the new 
regulation only relates to medical science, while in the play 
a young lady is anxious to devote herself to the profession 
of the Bar, but this does not spoil the topical nature of the 
allusions for the Viennese. The question of the emancipation 
of women stands in the forefront of the new piece. Fraulein 
Johanna, who has studied in Zurich, wishes to give herself up 
to advocacy, while a young lawyer who has fallen in love with 
her resolves to prevent her from doingso. The pair finally marry, 
but the question whether women should become barristers and 
follow. scientific pursuits does not meet with any direct solution. 
Around the main idea of the piece are woven episodes of a more or 
less amusing description, one of the best of which is the scene 
where a tender and too indulgent father suddenly shows himself 
in the character of the stern and unbending parent. The farce 
was too long spun out, but on the whole was favourably received. 


IN ITALY. 


The only event of last month which is worthy of particular 
note in connection with the Italian stage is the production of 
Andrea Chenier, a four-act drama, by Signor L. Illica, with 
incidental music by Signor U. Giordano, already known as the 
composer of the opera Mala Vita. The new piece came out at 
the Scala, Milan, and seems to be universally regarded as a great 
success. The leading incidents of the plot, as may be supposed, 
are borrowed from episodes of the French Revolution. The 
first scene is laid at the Comte de Coigny’s castle, and when the 
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curtain rises a number of servants are engaged in putting the 
finishing touches to the arrangements for a festive gathering 
to which the Comte has invited a large number of friends. 
Suddenly Gérard, one of the servants, who, having a taste for 
reading, has imbibed the revolutionary spirit running through 
much of the literature of the period, stops the work he has in 
hand, and seeks to incite his fellow-servants to open revolt and 
violence against their employer as a member of the hated aris- 
tocracy. At that critical moment, Maddalena de Coigny, the 
Comte’s daughter, for whom all the servants entertain deep 
respect, enters the room, and the preparations for the festivity 
proceed as though nothing had happened. With the arrival of 
the company, the hero, Chénier, a poet of the people, is intro- 
duced to the audience. A common-place remark of his is made 
the subject of merriment by Maddalena and her friends, but a 
dignified reproof from Chénier puts her promptly to shame and 
extracts from her a humble apology. Just as the apology is 
uttered, a number of starving men and women clamouring for 
food gather outside, and Gérard brings their presence more 
plainly home to the gay assembly by throwing open a window 
and announcing ‘“‘ His Highness, Want,”’ a piece of impertinence 
for which he receives prompt dismissal. Between the incidents. 
of the first act and those of the second, a period of five years has 
elapsed, and the Revolution is at its height, and Gérard and 
Chénier occupy leading positions in the ranks of the Revolu-- 
tionists. Both of these men aspire to the hand of Maddalena, 
and the result of an appointment which she makes with Chénier 
is a duel in which Gérard is wounded. * For an offence, real or 
imaginary, against the people, Chénier is shortly afterwards 
arrested. Maddalena is reduced to the necessity of appealing 
to Gérard to save him, but her former servant complies only on 
the condition that she will marry him if he saves Chénier’s life. 
Then comes a sensational trial scene, in which Chénier is 
arraigned before the revolutionary tribunal. Gérard declares 
openly that he has falsely denounced the poet, and asks for 
his release. But the prisoner’s blood is wanted, and sentence 
of death is passed. Maddalena then visits Chénier in prison, 
and finally, in the guise of another prisoner, accompanies him to 
the scaffold and shares his fate. 


IN MADRID. 

The managers of the Madrid theatres have refrained with 
one accord from the production of anything new in the course 
of the past month, contenting themselves with a number of 
short runs of well-known operas, dramas, and farces. The Real 
has been giving Faust, Carmen, and I Pagliani, and the Comedia, 
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Lara, Apolo, and Zarzuela have been making up various pro- 
grammes of three or four short pieces, such as La Praviana, El 
Tambor de Granaderos, El Coche Correo, La Noche de El 
Trovador, and the Spanish version of Charley’s Aunt. 


IN NEW YORK. 

It is greatly to be regretted that when Mr. Daly produces his 
version of Henry IV. he will be able to point to a precedent for 
placing the part of the Prince of Wales in the hands of an actress. 
The ridicule lately excited by Mrs. Julia Marlowe Taber’s per- 
formance of Prince Hal in a revival of the play at Palmer’s 
Theatre may well deter even Mr. Daly from putting Miss Rehan 
in a like position. Mrs. Taber was as successful as any actress 
could be, but she was ill-advised to make such an attempt. To 
turn to a pleasanter picture, Mr. W. F. Owen’s Falstaff one can 
praise and only praise. The severest criticism can scarcely point 
to a defect in his carefully-considered presentation. Every side 
of the character was brought out with a perception of histrionic 
effect that is found only in the most artistic of actors. The 
Hotspur of Mr. Taber was colourless. Miss Minnie Maddern 
(Fiske) has been bold enough to challenge a direct com- 
parison with Mme. Bernhardt and Signora Duse, and has come 
out of the ordeal very creditably. As Cesarine, in an adap- 
tation by Miss Alice Kauser of La Femme de Claude, Mrs. Fiske, 
though rather unequal, showed genuine tragic power. She did 
not shrink from portraying in the most graphic way one of the 
worst and most degraded women that ever actress was called 
upon to play. The conception, however, seemed too high for her 
powers. In a one-act sketch, written by herself, The Light from 
St. Agnes, Mrs. Fiske gives a realistic picture of another degraded 
woman, whose one effort to rise above herself is rewarded by death 
at the hands of the man for whom she has become what she is. 
Madame, a four-act play by Mr. Charles Coghlan, written for his 
sister, Miss Rose Coghlan, has been produced at Palmer’s Theatre. 
It has since been transplanted to Daly’s, where it seems to 
be doing well. At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, A House of Cards, 
a four-act comedy by Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld, is drawing good 
houses. It is honestly amusing in parts, and is mildly enter- 
taining generally. Many little foibles of society are here touched 
upon. Miss Maxine Elliott plays the leading part, and therein 
perhaps lies the secret of the success of the play. His Absent 
Boy, an adaptation of a German farce, has been produced at the 
Garden Theatre, and by all signs should have a long run. 
The leading idea is rather clever. A poor man marries a rich 
woman, and, in order to get a little pocket-money from her, he 
tells her that he has been married before, has divorced his wife, 
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and is now responsible for the maintenance of his son. Another 
husband to whom he confesses his little plan hastens to tell his 
wife the same tale, and on this notion an excellent three-act 
farce is built. Miss Isabelle Coe makes the chief acting success. 
A Lion’s Heart has been well received at the People’s Theatre. 
Die Weber, a nauseating and impossible drama by Gerhardt 
Hauptman, has been produced at the Irving Place Theatre. The 
incidents of the slanghtering and the eating of a dog by a starving 
family ought to seal the fate of any play in which they occur. 


SIR HENRY IRVING IN AMERICA. 

The memorable visit of the Lyceum company to Chicago was 
marked one night by a programme of singular interest and rich 
in contrasts, since it included Don Quixote, Godefroi and Yolande, 
and A Story of Waterloo. Sir Henry Irving’s embodiment of the 
knight of the sorrowful countenance was hailed by the audience 
with equal surprise and delight. ‘‘It appeared,” said the 
Daily Inter-Ocean, ‘“‘as if the figure drawn by Doré had 
become endowed with life, and the grotesque personage had 
a reality in the fancies that played in the overwrought brain. 
In all points it was distinct from any creation that Mr. Irving 
has given, and was delightful and fascinating in all points 
as a really wonderful creation. The courtesy, the valour, the 
tenderness of the poor man, distraught by much reading of 
medieval romance, grew almost pathetic in the light of its 
intense earnestness. All the quaint and ludicrous externals of 
the heroic old dotard were given with wonderful accuracy. 
From first to last the artistic illusion was so consistently main- 
tained that the impress on the imagination might readily have 
deepened to the belief that fiction had perfection in a fact.” 
Responding to a call for a speech at the end, Sir Henry Irving 
spoke of Godefrot and Yolande, then to be produced for the first 
time, as ‘‘ the work of my younger son, Laurence.” In this play 
a rather painful medieval subject is dealt with. Yolande, a 
beautiful courtesan, is awaiting the coming of a doctor, for whom 
her clerk, Godefroi, has been sent. Godefroi is deeply in love 
with Yolande. On his returning with the doctor, a wild and 
uncouth person, he finds his blind mother and his sister awaiting 
him, The doctor attends Yolande, and, in strange language and 
with strange behaviour, hints at something serious in her condition, 
Godefroi confesses to his mother his love for Yolande, and the 
blind woman beseeches him to break the shackles which are binding 
him. A masque is about to be celebrated, and to the court of 
Yolande come Philippe le Bel, King of France, the Archbishop, his 
brother, and Sir Sagramour, a young paladin from the Crusades. 
The avant-courier of the nobles, Sir Sagramour, discovers that 
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the lovely Yolande is a leper—is stricken with leprosy. A scene 
of terrible excitement occurs; the King and the Archbishop 
anathematise Yolande ; all flee from her presence except Godefroi, 
who, declaring his love for her, remains her only support. The 
executioners come upon the scene, but Godefroi publicly 
espouses the cause of Yolande, and the two go forth into the 
world to join the throng of other lepers amidst cries of ‘‘ Unclean! 
unclean!” Gruesome as the subject of Godefroi and Yolande 
is, the author treats it with sufficient force to hold his audience 
without shocking them, and all the papers speak of the piece in 
encouraging terms. Mr. Laurence Irving would seem to have 
prosperity before him as a dramatist as well as an actor. ‘‘ The 
spectacular episode in which Yolande becomes conscious of her 
affliction,” writes the Times-Herald, after expressing a belief that 
the theme is a little too repulsive for the stage, ‘‘ is technically a 
splendid and triumphant climax, and the suggestion, later on, of 
the development of moral consciousness in the stricken woman is 
introduced with unusual eloquence and skill. Indeed, along the 
technical side of the play there is much to commend, more, in 
fact, than may be set down in this necessarily hurried review 
The workmanship in general and in detail bears not only the 
mark of originality, but of excellent scholarship. The lines are 
crisp and forcible. There is no attempt at fine writing—that 
usual blunder of young and inexperienced writers—and over all 
there is a glamour of good taste and refinement which bids fair 
promise for the future of this young aspirant.” Another critic 
describes the study as “more direct than Maeterlinck, more 
dramatic than Ibsen.’’ Of course, Mr. Irving owed much to 
Miss Ellen Terry, who, “ with a wig of bright red hair contrasting 
with a chalky white hue of complexion, gave,’’ says the Chicago 
Record, ‘‘ a vivid impersonation of the courtesan, not forgetting 
to indicate the luxury-loving character of Yolande, even after 
her awful fate has been brought home to her.”’ In the words of 
the Times- Herald, the actress was ‘‘ magnificently herself.”” Mr. 
Cooper was the Godefroi, Mr. Ben Webster the Sir Sagramour, 
Mr. Valentine the doctor, Mr. Tyars a frantic hermit, and Miss 
Mary Rorke the blind mother. Miss May Whitty, Miss Julia 
Arthur, and Miss Ailsa Craig came forward in quite subordinate 
parts. Sir Henry Irving’s acting in A Story of Waterloo was 
greeted both by the public and by the press with exceptional 
enthusiasm. ‘It cannot,” writes the Times - Herald, ‘be 
described. It is absolute, haunting, magnificent. Although but 
a@ monologue in its important characteristics, the sketch is an 
intense drama, full of meaning and suggestion, through the 
extraordinary art of Mr. Irving. Peevish, decrepit second child- 
hood has never before been pictured with such art upon any 
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stage, and thus, in this brief sketch, Mr. Irving wins new honours.” 

Going through Indianapolis to Detroit, Sir Henry Irving ap- 
peared there on the 26th of March in The Bells to what many 
persons must have thought a painfully overcrowded audience. 
Again were his claims to distinction recognised in no grudging 
spirit by the press. ‘‘It is long,” says the Detroit Free Press, 
‘since a like spectacle was seen in that theatre, and it cannot be 
doubted that the distinguished player deserved it all. His presence 
as a directing force in the drama has benefited that institution, and 
instructed and delighted the peoples of the two great English-speak- 
ing countries of the world. Whersoever Henry Irving is, there 
also is the sign of intellectual vigour and the chorus of strenuous 
and well-directed energy. As has been said with zealous regard 
for his sincere purpose and noble achievement, contemporary 
intelligence has been broadened, sharpened, and refined by his 
sumptuous ministration of the dramatic art, and the world is 
better because of his beneficent career. This argues con- 
scientious and wise employment of imperial powers, stimulated 
by motives in which is the miuimum of selfishness. Thinking 
persons do not need to be assured here that Henry Irving has 
made many personal sacrifices to art. In no one direction has 
his broad-mindedness been more perceptible than in the modest 
place which he arrogates to himself and the constant encourage- 
ment which he gives to his fellow-players.”’ 

The close of March found the company at Cleveland. Here, 
as. elsewhere, they were so successful that the press waxed 
facetious on the subject. ‘‘ An organised band of decidedly clever 
‘ professionals,’”’ said the Cleveland Plain Dealer on April 1st, 
“‘have been working certain wealthy residents of this city for all 
the cold cash there is in it. The operations have been going on 
right under the nose of the police for three or four days, and 
while the officials have known all about them, it is not known 
that they have taken any action. In fact, these people work 
in such a way that the police could not make a case against them 
if they would. Yet the ‘professionals,’ for they certainly are 
decidedly apt in their peculiar art, will take out of this city, at 
the lowest estimate, 5000 dols. and over. The two chief persons 
are a man and a woman, and they have several able assistants. 
It would hardly be wise to mention even the names they assume, 
for the reason that it cannot be proved that they are guilty of 
wrong doing. Still, many Cleveland citizens are out of pocket 
as the result of their brief stay in this city. The party arrived 
here some time during Sunday. Of course they dress fashionably 
and put up at fine hotels—that is part of their ‘profession.’ It 
is in the night that they do their fine work in landing the dollars. 
Along about night time they assume various costumes, according 
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as they think they can succeed best. They do not always go 
together, but separate frequently. The woman is very smooth 
of tongue, and those who have put up their dollars are bound to 
admit, some of them reluctantly, perhaps, that she is quite an 
actress. A person listening to her cannot help feeling interested 
in her, because she speaks with so great fluency and acts her 
assumed part so superbly. Atthe right time the man comes upon 
the scene, and he and a few assistants do the rest. The person who 
was so interested then goes away with a few less dollars in his 
pocket, but a wiser feeling in his head. It is claimed that this is 
one of the best plans ever invented for making a fortune on short 
notice. These people never stay long in a place, but go quickly 
from one town to another. It has been learned that they have got 
about all they can out of thistown,and will leave for Buffalo to-day.” 

And to Buffalo the company went, there to begin a short 
engagement on April 2nd with The Merchant of Venice. Rather 
more than ten years ago Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry 
appeared in the same play in the same city. ‘‘ Since then,” the 
Buffalo Courier says, “‘ many Shylocks have sued for their pound 
of flesh, many Portias have cunningly baulked the Jew upon the 
local stage, yet that performance still stands out unapproached 
in excellence. And last night, as the long ago impressions were 
again one by one freshened, the conviction became more positive 
than ever that these two players are beyond and above any of this 
or the last generation in the impersonation of the characters.” 
Above all the Shylocks seen in Buffalo during the last dozen 
years, including Edwin Booth’s, that of Henry Irving, the 
Courier continues, ‘‘towers supreme. He seems, as someone 
has said, the depository of the vengeance of his race. There 
is a strong, quick, and deep sense of justice mixed up with 
the gall and bitterness of his resentment. What has been said 
of Irving’s Shylock with regard to his superiority applies with 
equal force to Miss Terry’s acting of Portia. It surpasses 
the impersonations of other women. She realises the idea 
which the dramatist conveys to the mind, and that is as far as 
art can go. It seems almost superfluous to speak of the 
scenic setting of the play, for to Henry Irving the modern stage 
owes almost every advance from the crude, conventional sceneries 
of a generation ago to the opulence which marks theatrical pro- 
ductions nowadays. The pictures on the stage last night 
reproduced as near as pictures can the living Venice—the streets 
with their moving populace, the quays with their movements 
of merchandise, the squares, the houses, all teeming with life. Yet 
the scene never once dominated the acting. The spectator felt 
that the performance was worthy of the frame in which it was set.” 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


a 


Tue attraction at the Lyceum next autumn will be Cymbeline, with Sir 
Henry Irving as Iachimo, Miss Ellen Terry as Imogen, and Mr.—no, we must 
refrain at present from mentioning his name—as Leonatus. 

Sir Aveustus Harris has yet again laid all lovers of music under an obliga- 
tion to him by a season of English opera at Drury Lane, which began on 
April 4th, and is to be continued till June. His season of Italian opera at 
Covent Garden promises to be even more successful than that of last year. 

Tue Prince of Wales very readily consented to grant the use of his name 
as that of a patron of the matinée for the benefit of Miss Kate Vaughan, 
which is to take place very shortly. ‘His royal highness,” writes Sir 
Francis Knollys to Mr. Charles Fulton, who has made all the arrangements 
for the performance, “is very sorry to hear that she is in such an indifferent 
state of health.” “By ,all means,” runs a letter from Miss Ellen Terry, 
“please put my name upon the general committee for Miss Vaughan’s benefit, 
as I should desire to be of service in every possible manner to her. I fear, 
however, we shall not be in London in May or June. Let me hear at your 
convenience about the programme, &c. If you see Miss Vaughan, please give 
her my affectionate remembrances.” It may be expected that a very con- 
siderable sum will be raised for Miss Vaughan on this occasion, besides the 
direct receipts of the performance. 

Tue fatigues of his American tour—his travelling, his acting, and the many 
hospitalities he extends and cannot find it in his heart to refuse—seems to 
have done Sir Henry Irving less harm than good. The Detroit Free Press 
speaks of his face as showing fewer lines, his form as still erect, his step as 
firm and elastic. Contrary to a rumour lately spread abroad, he has not the 
slightest intention to retire from the stage in the course of a few years. 
Indeed, he has several new ideas fermenting in his head, and is not free from 
the suspicion of wishing to rival his friend Mr. Gladstone as a Grand Old Man 
“ Although,” he told an interviewer at Detroit, “I am fifty-eight, and have 
been forty years on the stage, I feel almost young. I find it hard to realise 
that I have worked so long in my profession.” 

Tuovucex Chicago has not been prosperous of late, Sir Henry Irving’s engage- 
ment there was exceptionally profitable. The local correspondent of the New 
York Dramatic Mirror is moved to jest on the subject. “The man who 
carried the receipts from the theatre to the bank,” he says, “rapidly became 
round-shouldered and careworn. Sir Henry is breaking Chicago, to be plain 
about it. He will be indirectly responsible for a host of unredeemed pledges, 
because the man who hasn’t the money for the entertainment will go even to 
the extremity of three balls to obtain the same. I am simply stating facts.” 

One of the most striking audiences Sir Henry Irving has faced was that 
which assembled in the Kent Theatre, Chicago University, on March 17, when 
he delivered his lecture on Macbeth. The rush for seats was fierce enough to 
threaten serious consequences. Hundreds were unable to get within sight or 
hearing of the lecturer, and had to leave disappointed. Greeted on his en- 
trance with the university “yell” of welcome in full blast, he seemed for a 
moment to be taken aback, but was reassured by a shout from an admiring 
student—“ He’s all right!” 

Sir Henry speaks hopefully and sensibly as to the prospects of an American 
national drama. “They are wonderful, or rather will be so. It is almost 
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too early in the life of the American people for the writing of really great plays. 
But with the lapse of time the opportunities for enduring work by American 
dramatists will become more available, more real. There is the Civil War 
period, for instance—a remarkable field for the coming dramatist. The 
American nation is too young, the great events in her history are too nearly 
contemporaneous at this time, however, for the production of great dramatic 
plays. But, mark you, the time is coming when all the rich material in the 
history of this remarkable branch of the Anglo-Saxon peoples will yield fine 
fruit, and there will be many worthy contributions to the American drama— 
yea, to the world’s drama.” 

THERE are no limits to the audacity—we had almost used a stronger word— 
of American interviewers. One of them lately asked Sir Henry Irving whether 
he was a Christian. “Indeed I am,” he replied. “I believe in immortality, 
and my belief is strengthened with advancing years. Without faith in things 
spiritual, this life would indeed be a weary waste.” 

Ir is astonishing that an audience can be so indifferent to the charm of 
theatrical illusion as to call upon a player for a speech during a performance. 
Lately, however, Sir Henry Irving had to meet such a demand at De-roit, 
just after the termination of the second act of Thc Bells, with which he opened 
his engagement there. Probably both in sorrow and in anger, he fel: con- 
strained to comply, though the result must have been to rob that tremendous 
dream scene of some of its effect. Why could not these silly clamourers have 
waited until the end of the performance ? 

Many a young actor has had, and will have, reason to be grateful to Sir 
Henry Irving for a word of criticism. “TI will give you a year,” he said to one 
with a rattling delivery, “to give this speech in such a way that you shall 
make your audience imagine for a moment that you have not got it by heart.” 

Sm Henry Irvine has been elected an honorary member of the American 
Whig Society of Princeton University. 

Curious things are said about Sir Henry in America. Among others, 
it is suggested that he owed his first conspicuous success to American enter- 
prise. “Augustin Daly,” says a critic, “wrote Leah for Colonel Bateman. 
It was an enormous hit at the Adelphi, yielding a profit of thousands of 
pounds. This money enabled the Colonel to take the Lyceum. Thus Daly 
had in a roundabout way everything to do with the Mathias event. Daly’s 
brain made Leah, Leah made Bateman’s money, Bateman’s money produced 
The Bells, The Bells made Irving.” _So is history sometimes written. Mr. 
Daly’s brain did not make Leah, which was simply an adaptation of Mosenthal’s 
Deborah. Mr. Bateman saw nothing in The Bells, and consented to produce 
it only on the condition that Mr. Irving bore the cost of its production. Had 
it not succeeded, the theatre would have been closed in bankruptcy two 
days afterwards. 

Miss ExLEn Terry, as not a few know, can say pret.y things. “ Have you got 
used to Irving’s title?” she was recently asked. “Oh, yes,” was the reply; 
“he has been a prince in my eyes for many years.” 

MapamMeE BERNHARDT’s admirers have chosen many curious ways of expressing 
their admiration of her, but never, surely, can she have had so strange an 
experience: as when she found at Montreal the other day that the students 
of the University had introduced an organ into the auditorium, having hired 
for their purpose no fewer than 900 seats. At the close of the performance 
the students’ poet, a French-Canadian, declaimed some verses in Madame 
Bernhardt’s honour, accompanied by the organ player, and assisted, when he 
came to the chorus of his lines, by the entire audience. “La grande et sublime 
Sarah,” as she was styled by the enthusiastic rhymester, was delighted with 
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such a novel mark of adoration, though she cannot have thought much of the 
poem in which she was addressed. 

Mapame Axpant has arrived in England from’ America. 

Mapame Mopsgsxa, who is at present taking a short rest on her Californian 
ranch, announces a farewell tour for 1896-7. 

Mr. Harz is doing (extremely well in America. Lately, at Pittsburgh, he 
reappeared as Jack Pontifex in Mamma, a character he has made his own in 
London. 

Mapame Minnie Havkx lately visited Egypt and the Holy Land, previously 
being received in special audience by the Pope and singing privately before 
the Queen of Italy. 

Mr. Tootz has taken what he calls a holiday trip among the London 
suburban theatres, acting in each with his usual success. It would be difficult 
to set bounds to his popularity with all classes, old and young, rich and poor, 
high and low. 

Sir Aveustus Harris has been to Vienna, chiefly to ascertain for himself 
whether Herr Goldmark’s Cricket on the Hearth would be likely to succeed in 
London. 

Mr. Catmovr is writing a romantic piece in three acts for Mr. Tree. 

Henry IV. will be revived at the Haymarket on Monday afternoon, May 4th. 

For the Crown is doing so well at the Lyceum that Mr. Forbes Robertson 
may not find it necessary to produce anything else there. Some statements 
that have appeared as to the pieces he has in hand would seem to be a little 
premature. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Frep Terry have left Mr. Hare, and were to sail for England 
on April 22nd. They will be seen at the St. James’s in a new play by Mr. 
Carton, and then in one by Mr. Pinero. 

Mr. Bovrcuier will appear this season as young Wilding in a revival of 
The Thar. 

Tue Princess of Wales will be a patroness of the bazaar to be held at Queen’s 
Hall at the end of June in aid of the Actors’ Orphanage, formed in connection 
with the London Orphan Asylum at Watford. 

THe next yearly dinner in aid of the Royal General Theatrical Fund will 
take place at the Hétel Métropole on May 28, Lord Russell of Killowen pre- 
siding. 

EncovuraGeD by the success of Trilby, Mr. du Maurier may consent to a 
dramatic version of his earlier novel, Peter Ibbetson. 

Ir is not true that Mr. Waring has secured the English rights of Les Deux 
Gosses, which, adapted by Mr. Sims and Mr. Shirley, will be produced at the 
Princess’s during the summer by Mr. Albert Gilmer, the latest addition to the 
ranks of young managers. 

M. Jutes Cuaretiz, the manager of the Comédie Francaise, was lately in 
London. Among the things he saw was Mr. Sant’s half-length portrait of Miss 
Dorothea Baird as Trilby, which is to be exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
“Nothing,” he writes, “could be a better likeness than this picture; nobody 
more charming than the young actress who embodies the little model thrown 
into the midst of Parisian bohemianism.” Of Mr. Tree’s Svengali, too, M. 
Claretie has many pretty things to say. 

As might have been supposed, the leading article in the last number of 
The Theatre on the dramatic criticism of the Daily Telegraph has excited a 
good deal of interest. Not a few worthy persons appear to be aghast at our 
temerity, and it is no exaggeration to say that scores of articles and paragraphs 
have been devoted by the Press to the subject. In one quarter we have been 
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likened to Ivanhoe, who, “riding straight up to the central pavilion,” in the 
lists at Ashby, “struck with the sharp end of his spear the shield of Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert until it rang again.” 

The Bristol Times describes the article as “the most damaging criticism of 
the criticisms of the Daily Telegraph that any magazine could produce.” 
The Sheffield Independent says that the writer, “with the aid of 
innumerable instances, attempts to prove, and with a good deal of success, 
that in matters theatrical our powerful London contemporary is credited with 
an influence very much over-estimated, and that there is no need for actors 
and managers to ‘prostrate themselves before the supposed god of their 
idolatry.’” “‘Lthe criticisms of the Daily Telegraph,” writes the Bristol 
Mercury, “are examined with the object of showing how often that paper 
has been wrong in its first-night prophecies of the fate of a new play. It is, 
of course, impossible to tell what the public may do, for there are very good 
plays that have failed, and there are bad plays that have succeeded, and few 
critics would stand the test very well if they were thus placed upon the level 
of sporting prophets. But the professional worship of the Telegraph under 
the mistaken notion that Mr. Clement Scott writes (all) its criticisms is, of 
course, misplaced, and this article shows that the verdict of the Telegraph 
does not settle the fate of the production.” 

“THe supposed god of their idolatry.” But, as a London contemporary 
asks, is there only one god? It is reported that there are two, and that they 
do not always agree. Not long ago there was a very hostile notice of a new 
piece. Those outside the theatre felt that all was over, that the shutters 
would have to go up. The management knew better. Now we know—at any 
rate, the Green Room Club knows—why they knew better. Another god on 
the same journal had already proclaimed his views, which were most favourable 
to the piece. He had witnessed a performance of it elsewhere, and had not 
scrupled to declare that it would take the town. What have the manage- 
ment done? They have. quoted the opinion of “god” number one, and 
ignored the pronouncement of “god” number two. 

Last month the Daily Telegraph informed the world that an actress already 
famous in a successful West-end farce had suddenly risen to the utmost 
heights of tragic eminence by her performance in a little one-act play which on 
the previous night had preceded that farce for the first time. Can it be that 
the public has learnt to look askance upon the production that is unfortunate 
enough to incur the praises of the Daily Telegraph? Of the large audience 
that waited upon The Chili Widow on April 17, the very day which saw the 
publication of the elaborate panegyric upon Miss Vanbrugh’s tragic powers— 
fewer than two dozen pittites took the trouble to go three-quarters of an 
hour earlier, and an even smaller number of spectators were seen in the stalls. 

In Mr. Arthur Cecil, who died at Brighton on the 16th of April, at the age 
of fifty-two, we lose an actor of special individuality. The son of an eminent 
solicitor, he was originally intended for the Army, but soon resolved to go on 
the stage. He began with the German Reeds in 1869, presently turned his 
attention to legitimate comedy, and by 1876 had succeeded well enough to 
be engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the old Prince of Wales’s. Here he 
“created” three parts with which his name will long be associated—Sir Wood- 
bine Grafton in Peril, the Rev. Noel Haygarth in The Vicarage, and Baron 
Stein in Diplomacy. For a time, in conjunction with Mr. John Clayton, 
he was a manager of the Court Theatre, achieving marked success in the farcical 
comedies Mr. Pinero sent to that house. Arthur Cecil Blunt (to give him 
his full name) was what is known in theatrical argot as a “mugger ”—that is, 
one who resorts to exaggerated facial expression; but in all other respects 
he was a genuine artist. Like Louis XIV., he had an insatiable appetite. He 
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ate about six square meals a day, and had food at his bedside en cas de nuit 
He was buried at Mortlake, one of the wreaths laid upon his coffin coming 
as a mark of “sincere regard ” from the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 

Tue Examiner of Plays has firmly refused to license Joseph of Canaan, on 
the ground that no Biblical characters should be presented on the stage. The 
Rev. George Walters, the author, and Mr. George Rignold, the representative 
of the chief part, both of whom have come from Australia in the full beliet 
that the success it achieved there would be repeated here, are understood to 
be gazing at each other in almost inarticulate despair. “I fancy,” writes 
Mr. G. R. Sims, “that Mr. Redford’s decision will be generally approved. 
If he were not to draw a hard and fast line we should presently have the most 
sacred subjects dealt with not only in a dramatic but in a theatrical manner ; 
and the playhouse,whatever it may be in the future, is not at present exactly 
the place in which the heroes and heroines of Scripture should live and breathe 
again. There is nothing objectionable in Joseph of Canaan, but if one Bible 
play were licensed all would have to be licensed, provided they did not outrage 
decorum, and in course of time we should have the Passion Play in full swing, 
and the story of the Divine tragedy worked up as a music-hall sketch.” 


Is it permissible to bet upon a certainty? Some weeks ago, after a pleasant 
supper, Mr. George Rignold spoke of Sir Henry Irving’s revival of The 
Merchant of Venice as having taken place for the first time in 1880. “It was 
in 1879,” remarked a journalist among the company present. ‘T’ll bet you 
£100 to £5 that it was in 1880,” the actor said. “No bet,” was the reply; 
“TI know that I am right.” Mr. Rignold repeated his challenge, but to no 
purpose. And right the journalist was, as he usually is in the matter of 
dates. In one way his decision is to be regretted, for the money—we are able 
to state this with the fullest possible confidence—would assuredly have gone 
to theatrical charities. 

Tue old Puritan mistrust of “shows and mummeries” is sometimes opposed 
in quarters where such opposition is least expected. Even a Capuchin monk 
has been telling his flock that he can see nothing but good in The Sign of the 
Cross. He points out that “those who cannot be brought to hear the Divine 
Word spoken in churches can often be reached and stirred to serious thought 
by plays of so elevating a character.” 


In connection with the visit of The Sign of the Cross company to Norwich 
Theatre, a letter from the Bishop of the diocese was read at. a Sunday 
service at St. Clement’s Church. He wrote to express his willingness, for 
the quieting of the consciences of the faithful, to dispense them from their 
obligations as to Lenten observance so far as would enable them to witness 
the performance of a play that, according to information furnished him, was 
not only of value educationally, but was of a distinctly religious character. 

THE annual general meeting of the Actors’ Association was held on the 
stage of the Lyric Theatre on March 31st, Mr. Wilson Barrett presiding. The 
report showed that the association still continues to do excellent work. Mr. 
George Alexander proposed the health of the chairman, who, he said, was the 
first manager to offer him a London engagement, the terms being six pounds 
a week, “Well,” Mr. Barrett remarked in reply, “I can only say I am quite 
willing to repeat the offer. If Mr. Alexander comes up at once I will not 
reduce the payment by one penny.” 

Mr. H. A. Rupatt, who died last month, possessed qualities as a critic and 
composer which in more favourable circumstances might have brought him 
considerable fame. He belonged to a family of rich merchants, and studying 
music, in the first instance as an amateur, studied it very assiduously. At 
this time he contributed to All the Year Round, under the editorship of 
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Charles Dickens, and wrote several plays. One of these is to be produced at a 
matinée towards the end of next month. He occasionally assisted the late 
Dr. Hueffer in the musical criticism of The Times, and was the author of the 
volume on Beethoven in the “Great Musicians” series. He composed many 
songs, all deserving the attention of musicians and musical critics. His death 
deprives The Theatre of a valued contributor. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason, whose novel, The Courtship of Morrice Buckler, has 
placed him high among contemporary writers of romance, was until quite 
recently a member of the theatrical profession. Leaving Oxford some years 
ago, he took to the stage, and had a wide and varied experience of the actor’s 
life and calling. For two years he played in old comedy with Mr. Edward 
Compton’s company; he also appeared as Armand D’Arcy in A 
Village Priest in the provinces; he was for eighteen months Miss Isabel 
Bateman’s leading supporter, and was one of the cast in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man at the Avenue. 

Nor a few English playgoers will regret to hear of the death of Madame 
Anais Fargueil, which occurred lately in Paris. For many years she held a 
leading position on the French stage, especially at the Vaudeville. Daughter 
of a player, she entered the Conservatoire in 1831, at the age of twelve years, 
and won the prize for singing. In 1835 she made her début at the Opéra 
Comique, but with a voice ruined by a chest complaint. “C’est un buisson de 
roses d’ow sort un filet. de vinaigre,” said Jules Janin. Beautiful, clever, and 
energetic, she next turned her attention to the drama, her progress in which 
was remarkably rapid. She particularly distinguished herself in the chief 
parts of Les Filles de Marbre, Le Mariage d’Olympe, Nos Iniimes, La Maison 
Neuve, Les Brebis de Panarge, Miss Muton, Les Pattes de Mouches, Patrie, 
L’Oncle Sam, and Rose Michel. For the last thirteen years she had lived in 
retirement, her savings, joined to 30,000 francs brought to her by a benefit at 
the Vaudeville, placing her above want. 

Manon Roland is in active rehearsal at the Comédie Francaise. Mlle. Bartet 
has been compelled by ill health to give up the chief part, which will be under- 
taken by Madame Worms-Baretta. 

Tue first representation of Hellé at the Paris Opera has been fixed for 
April 27. 

M. Epovarp ParuERon will read two short pieces to the committee of the 
Comédie'Frangaise when Manon Roland has been brought out. 

Ir is announced as a certainty that M. Massenet’s Cendrillon will be pro- 
duced at the Paris Opéra ‘Comique next season, besides, perhaps, works by 
M. Pierné, M. Erlanger, and M. Fernand Le Borne. M. Carvalho is about 
to revive one of the most delightful works of the late Ambroise Thomas, the 
Caid, with Mile. Tephaine as Virginie, M. Herman Devriés as the Tambour 
Major, and M. Carbonne as Birotteau. 

So La Route de Thébes, the play on which M. Alexandre Dumas had been 
at work for so long, is never to see the light. We learn this on the authority of 
M. Ange Galdemar, who has been requested by Madame Dumas to put an end 
to all doubts on the subject. The piece was nearly completed, but M. Dumas 
left instructions, too definite to be disregarded, that neither this nor another 
play of which he had written a part should be given to the stage. 

M. Jures Barster’s new drama, Blandine, has been refused at the Comédie 
Frangaise. 

Prince BisMARcK is an admirer of music, not merely as a matter of personal 
taste, but because he regards it as a factor in the destinies of nations. He 
thinks that the “Watch on the Rhine” contributed in no small degree to 
the triumph of Germany over France in 1870. “There is nothing,” he lately 
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said to a correspondent, “like music to stir the masses. Our alliance with 
Austria rests upon intellectual affinities, among which this is not the least. 
We should not be so much at one with Vienna if Haydn and Mozart and 
Beethoven had not formed an artistic bond between the two countries. Upon 
my word, I am inclined to think that our alliance with Italy, at the beginning, 
was more musical than political. In spite of my nationality, I am a sincere 
lover of Italian music.” 

Srenor Leoncavat1o’s Chatterton, of which we gave an account last month, 
has produced a widespread effect in Rome, though produced at a time when 
the Italian disasters in Abyssinia were uppermost in every mind. Its prin- 
cipal arias are sung and hummed all over the city. 

How Signor Mascagni and Signor Leoncavallo obtained their first chances 
as composers is not so well known as it deserves to be. Signor Sonzogno, the 
Milan publisher, offered prizes for the best opera that should be sent to him 
within a prescribed period. The first went to Signor Mascagni, a baker’s son, 
for Cavalleria Rusticana, and the second to Signor Leoncavallo, whom not 
a few critics are disposed to regard as the more important of the two. 

Sienor De Lara’s opera, Amy Robsart, was recently performed for the first 
time in Italy at the Pergola Theatre, Florence, in the presence of an audience 
including the Princess of Monaco, Princess Yarolath, and Princess Scilla. 

Mr. JEFFERSON is rightly sensitive as to the dignity of his profession. One 
night last month, after a dinner at the Lotos Club, New York, a clergyman 
made a speech. Intending to compliment Mr. Jefferson, the guest of the 
evening, dwelt upon the manner in which that eminent actor, “amidst the 
temptations of a stage life, had yet succeeded in keeping his name clean and 
unsullied.” Severe indeed was the snub which this piece of impertinence 
brought upon the speaker. “I object,” Mr. Jefferson said, “to being singled 
out for a characterisation of exclusive respectability. I cannot permit any- 
one, even a clergyman, to pay me a tribute which implies a reproach to the 
profession to which I have so long belonged.” 

Str Aveustus Harris has a rival in many-sided energy. We refer to Mr. 
Henry Clay Miner, of New York. He has on hand five theatres, a drug store, 
a studio of photography, and a dramatic annual. He speculates extensively 
in mines, tramways, and syndicate journals. He is also an active politician. 
It was at one of his theatres in New York that Signora Duse lately appeared. 

Mr. ‘RicHarp MansFIELD, who was recently credited with an intention to 
exchange the stage for the lecture platform, has signed a contract with 
Mr. Daniel Frohman, the manager of the New York Lyceum, for a period of 
four years, to begin in September next. 

Mr. Avusrey Bovucicavtt, whose mother tongue is French, will probably 
leave New York for Paris this summer, there to play in an adaptation by M. 
Catulle Mendés of The Shaughraun. Arrah-na-Pogue, it may be remembered, 
had a long run at the Gaité under the title of Jean la Poste. 

THE project of representing a Passion play in New York recalls to mind a 
vanished figure of that city. Salvia Morac had but one idea, that of pro- 
ducing such a work. He spent all he possessed in scenery and costumes, 
described as historically accurate. He went about for years in search of some- 
one who would find the money for his enterprise, but invariably without 
success. He died in extreme poverty, leaving directions that his play should 
be destroyed. 

Mrs. Brown Porter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew, now in America, are about to 
go on another Australian tour. They begin at Sydney on May 30th in As You 
Like It. Other pieces in their repertory are A Royal Divorce, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, La Tosca, David Garrick, Camille, Fraucillon, She Stoops to 
Conquer, and The School for Scandal. 








